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YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  ;  man  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  great 

HEBREWS.  feats  of  physical  strength  which  he  performed. 

(continued  from  page  614.)  He  married  a  woman  of  Timnath,  and  on 

ELI  was'succeeded  by  Samson,  a  Nazarite,  I  the  day  of  his  betrothal  propounded  a  riddle 

whose  birth  at  Zarah  had   been  foretold  I  to  the  Philistines  on  which  he  laid  a  wager, 

by  an  angel.     The  story  of  the  life  of  this  I  His  wife  told  them  the  meaning  of  it,  where- 


SAMSON  S     CAPTURE. 
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upon  he  was  so  enraged  that  he  went  and 
slew  thirty  men  of  Askelon  and  gave  the  Phil- 
istines the  suits  of  raiment  taken  from  their 
bodies  in  payment  of  his  lost  wager.  He  then 
went  home   to  his  father.     Later  he  went  to 


tails,  letting  them  loose  in  the  fields  and  vine- 
yards, thus  setting  them  on  fire.  For  this 
deed  the  Philistines  took  his  wife  and  her 
father  and  burned  them.  Samson  revenged 
himself  by  slaying  a  great  number  of  them 


SAMSON  S    HEAVY   TASK. 


the  house  of  his  wife's  father  to  present  his 
wife  with  a  kid,  and  found  her  given  in  mar- 
riage to  another  man. 

Resolved  to   be  avenged,  he  caught  three 
hundred  foxes  and   tied    firebrands   to    their 


and  then  hiding  in  the  rocks.  He  was  taken 
by  three  thousand  Jews  and  delivered  up  to 
the  Philistines.  It  was  then  that  he  performed 
the  great  feat  of  killing  one  thousand  of  the 
Philistines  with  the  jaw  bone  of  an  ass.   Being 
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then  ready  to  faint  from  exhaustion,  he  was 
miraculously  refreshed  by  water  flowing  from 
a  hollow  place  in  Lehi. 

He  was  betrayed  by  Delilah,  his  concubine, 
who  having  discovered  that  the  secret  of  his 


Dagon,  Samson  was  brought  in  to  make  sport 
for  them.  His  hair  having  again  grown  long 
and  his  strength  being  partially  restored,  he 
laid  hold  of  two  of  the  chief  pillars  of  the 
house  and  pulled  the  whole  edifice  down  upon 


strength  lay  in  his  unshorn  hair,  cut  it  off 
while  he  was  asleep  and  gave  him  up  to  the 
Philistines.  By  them  his  eyes  were  put  out 
and  he  was  loaded  with  brass  chains. 

The  Philistines  being  gathered  together  on 
one  occasion   to  offer   sacrifice  to  their  god 


himself  and  the  multitude  within  its  walls. 

Samuel,  whose  mother  had  delivered  him 
into  the  hands  of  Eli  when  very  young  to  be 
reared  by  him  as  a  priest  of  God,  followed 
Samson  as  judge. 

After  Samson's  death  the  Israelites  took  up 
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arms  against  the  Philistines,  but  without  sue-      were  soon  very  glad  to  return  it  to  the  Isiael 


cess.  They  lost  4,000  men  in  one  day.  They 
then  sent  for  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  which 
had  been  left  in  the  city  of  Shiloh  some  three 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  years.  They  thought 
perhaps  its  presence  in  their  camp  would  en- 


ites,  on  account  of  the  plagues  which  befell 
them  while  in  possession  of  it. 

It  was  carried  to  Bethshemesh,  where  50,- 
070  men  were  smitten  for  unlawfully  looking 
into  it.     It  was  against  the  command  of  God 


sure  success;  but  not  having  repented  of  their 
sins  it  had  no  such  effect.  At  the  next  battle 
30,000  of  the  Israelites  were  killed.  The 
Philistines  took  possession  of  the  ark  and  set 
itup'^in  the  temple  of  their  god  Dagon.  They 


for  any  man,  aside  from  the  priests,  to  look 
into  or  touch  the  ark;  and  at  different  times 
many  men  were  struck  dead  for  disobeying 
this  command,  showing  that  the  behests  of 
God  are  not  to  be  trifled  with.     The  ark  was 
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finally  carried  to  the  house  of  Abinadab,  a 
priest,  who  set  his  son  Eleazer  apart  to  take 
care  of  it. 

Samuel,  who  was  a  righteous  and  sincere 
man,  finally  persuaded  the  Israelites  to  con- 
vene at  Mizpah,  where  they  solemnly  repented 
of  their  sins  and  promised  to  live  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  God.  The  Lord, 
pleased  at  this,  delivered  them  from  the  Phil- 
istines by  fire  from  heaven,  and  they  grew 
and  prospered  during  the  rest  of  Samuel's 
rule. 

In  his  old  age  Samuel  took  his  sons  to  assist 
in  government.     By  their  mismanagement  the 


Saul,  a  handsome  man,  standing  head  and 
shoulders  above  any  of  his  tribe,  was  at  the 
time  of  his  coronation  a  humble,  God-fearing 
man.  But  change  in  fortune  wrought  change 
in  nature.  He  soon  became  haughty  and 
proud,  and  ceased  to  keep  the  commands  of 
God.  For  these  reasons  he  was  rejected  by 
God,  who  sent  Samuel  to  Bethlehem  to  anoint 
the  young  David,  son  of  Jesse,  king. 

It  was  during  the  war  which  Saul  was  now 
prosecuting  against  the  Philistines  that  David, 
armed  only  by  faith  and  a  sling  and  stone, 
accepted  the  challenge  of  the  giant  Goliath, 
who    had  defied  the  whole  army  of   Israel. 


sill 


DAVID    AND    GOLIATH. 


Israelites  began  to  desire  a  king.  This  was 
contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  Lord,  but  as  they 
persisted  in  their  request,  Saul,  son  of  Kish, 
was  named  as  the  man  to  fill  the  place.  Saul 
was  privately  anointed  by  Samuel  to  fill  that 
position,  and  afterwards  publicly  proclaimed 
king  at  Mizpah.  A  month  later  Saul  deliv- 
ered them  from  an  attack  of  the  Ammonites, 
and  the  people  in  their  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion again  proclaimed  him  king  at  Gilgal. 

At  this  stage  of  Saul's  life,  David,  son  of 
Jesse,  was  born,  who  was  destined  some  years 
later  to  be  intimately  connected  with  him  and 
his  kingdom. 


Not  only  did  he  accept  the  challenge,  but  he 
killed  the  scornful  giant,  who  had  laughed 
when  he  beheld  the  unarmed  stripling  ad- 
vancing to  meet  him. 

Saul  was  at  first  disposed  to  favor  David, 
but  before  long  his  jealousy  was  aroused  and 
he  sought  to  take  away  his  life.  Saul  had  a 
son  named  Jonathan,  between  whom  and 
David  there  existed  a  warm  friendship,  not- 
withstanding the  growing  hatred  of  the  father. 
Many  times  Jonathan  warned  David  of  the 
designs  of  his  father  upon  his  life.  David 
had  no  ill  feelings  against  Saul,  twice  he  had 
him  in  his  power,  but  forbore  to  harm  him. 
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At  last,  fearing  lest  he  might  fall  into 
Saul's  power,  David  fled  to  Achish,  king  of 
Gath.  He  took  with  him  600  men  who  were 
his  followers.  King  Achish  gave  him  the 
town  of  Ziklag  to  dwell  in.  Here  he  re- 
mained fourteen  months,  during  which  time 
he  subdued  the  Geshurites,  Gezrites,  and 
Amalekites,  killing  both  men  and  women, 
and  not  leaving  one  alive  to  carry  the  news 
to  King  Achish. 

Achish,  desiring  to  make  war  upon  the 
Israelites,  David  and  his  men  accompanied 
him. 

On  the  way,  many  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh 
joined  them. 

When  Saul  saw  the  armies  of  the  Philis- 
tines approaching,  he  greatly  feared. 

Samuel  being  now  dead,  he  went  to  con- 
sult the  Witch  of  Endor,  as  to  what  would 
be  the  result  of  a  battle.  The  woman  raised 
an  apparition  of  the  prophet  Samuel  before 
him,  and  from  it  he  received  the  dreadful 
doom,  "The  Lord  will  deliver  Israel, 
together  with  thyself  and  sons,  into  the  hands 
of  the  Philistines." 

The  princes  of  the  Philistines  having  be- 
come jealous  of  David,  the  next  morning 
after  their  arrival  at  the  borders  of  the  land 
of  Canaan,  he  and  his  men  left  them  and 
returned  to  Ziklag.  A  battle  was  fought  on 
the  same  day,  between  the  Israelites  and 
Philistines,  in  which  the  Israelites  were  de- 
feated. Many  were  killed,  among  them  the 
sons  of  Saul.  When  Saul  beheld  the  ruin  of 
his  house  and  kingdom,  from  sheer  despair, 
he  committed  suicide  by  falling  upon  his  own 
sword. 

Thus  perished  miserably  a  man  who,  but 
for  his  transgressions,  might  have  led  a  great 
and  useful  life  and  have  delivered  his  people 
from  their  enemies. 

David,  counseled  of  God,  went  to  Hebron 
upon  hearing  of  the  death  of  Saul ;  and 
there,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  was 
crowned  king  by  the  men  of  Judah,  his  own 
tribe.  He  reigned  over  them  six  and  one 
half  years.  In  the  meantime,  Abner,  cap- 
tain of  Saul's  hosts,  had   endeavored   to  put 


Ishbosheth,  the  surviving  son  of  Saul,  upon 
the  throne.  Frequent  skirmishes  took  place 
between  the  men  of  David,  under  Joab,  his 
nephew,  and  those  of  Ishbosheth  under 
Abner.  David's  adherents  generally  came 
off  victorious. 

Abner  finally  became  offended  at  Ishbosh- 
eth, and  transferred  his  allegiance  to  David. 
He  was  shortly  after  treacherously  murdered 
by  Joab. 

Soon  after  these  events  Ishbosheth  was 
assassinated  bv  two  of  his  own  followers,  and 
David  was  anointed  a  third  time,  and  made 
king  over  all  Israel. 

One  of  the  greatest  events  that  transpired 
during  the  reign  of  David  was  the.  conquest 
of  Jerusalem.  At  the  head  of  all  Israel,  he 
marched  against  the  Jehusites,  routed  them 
and  took  possession  of  the  city,  making  it 
his  capital,  and  calling  it  the  city  of  Da\id. 

The  Ark  of  the  Covenant  was  brought  from 
the  house  of  Abinadab,  and  placed  in  the  city. 
30,000  men,  the  choicest  in  Israel,  attended 
it  singing  the  sixty-eight  psalm,  which  is  a 
prayer  exhorting  to  praise  God  for  His  mer- 
cies, His  care  of  the  church  and  His  great 
works.  David  proposed  to  build  a  house  to 
the  Lord,  but  was  forbidden  to  do  so  because 
he  was  a  man  of  wars.  He  was  promised  a  son 
who  should  perform  the  work  instead,  whose 
name  should  be  Solomon. 

David  subdued  the  Philistines,  Moabites, 
Amalekites,  Edomites,  Ammonites  and  Sy- 
rians ;  and  extended  his  kingdom  to  the  ut- 
most bounds  promised  by  the  Lord  to  Abra- 
ham and  his  seed.  Although  generally  right- 
eous in  his  deportment,  there  was  one  act  in 
the  life  of  David  by  which  he  greatly  dis- 
pleased the  Lord. 

This  was  the  commission  of  adultery  with 
Bathsheba,  wife  of  Uriah  the  Hittite,  who 
was  in  the  army,  and  whom  David  had  ordered 
to  be  slain.  The  child  so  illegally  begotten 
was  born  and  died. 

David  repented  of  his  wicked  act  and  after- 
wards married  Bathsheba.  In  due  time  a  son 
was  born  to  them,  who  was  to  be  a  man  of 
peace,    and    whom    they    named    Solomon. 
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During  his  reign,  David  had  gathered  together 
materials  of  the  richest  and  most  costly  de- 
scription in  great  abundance,  with  which  to 
build  a  temple  to  the  Lord.  These,  with  the 
patterns  of  the  temple,  revealed  to  him  by 
God,  he  bequeathed  to  Solomon  before  his 
death,  formally  announcing  to  the  people  the 
Lord's  choice  of  him  as  his  successor. 

Besides  being  a  wise  man  and  a  great  ruler, 
David  was  a  poet  and  musician  ;  having  com- 
posed many  psalms  and  songs,  and  being  an 
excellent  harpist. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Solomon, 
under  whom  Palestine  reached  the  zenith  of 
its  glory,  and  became  a  great  power  in  the 
land. 

'TO    BE  CONTINUED.) 


UP  FROM   TRIBULATION. 

[CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE  618.] 

u  A  TY  HUSBAND,  I  have  been  to  Hea- 
IV 1  ven."  The  strange  words,  the  im- 
possible fact,  which  at  another  time  might 
have  either  shocked  or  excited  Willard's  ridi- 
cule, now  fell  upon  his  ears  like  music,  for 
he  had  received  in  the  grove  a  testimony  that 
his  long  prayer  had  been  answered,  and  now 
behold  it  was  so  ! 

"At  least,  my  spirit  has,"  went  on  her 
happy  voice,  as  they  sat  on  the  stone  steps  of 
the  piazza. 

"I  have  been  sitting  up  tonight  at  poor 
Karkin's  bedside  and  the  last  time  I  looked 
at  the  clock  it  was  just  one  o'clock.  Then  I 
forgot  everything  about  my  surroundings.  I 
was  in  a  dark  valley,  and  a  personage  dressed 
in  a  loose  white  robe,  stood  afar  up  on  the 
hill  side.  I  seemed  to  hear  his  voice  whisper 
'come,'  but  my  feet  were  mired  in  the  clay 
of  the  valley.  '  Can  I  come  ?'  I  called.  '  If 
you  will,'  was  answered.  With  a  mighty 
effort  I  tore  myself  from  the  clay,  and  then 
began  to  ascend  so  easily,  so  swiftly.  But  my 
feet,  I  seemed  to  know,  were  torn  and  bleed  • 
ing  from  the  struggles  I  had  made  and  were 
now  bared  of  both  shoes  and  stockings.       As 


soon  as  I  reached  the  angel's  side  he  took  my 
hand  and  we  soared  up,  up,  up.  Sometimes 
past  worlds  with  beings  like  earth's  children, 
past  suns,  whose  glaring  brightness  would 
have  shriveled  me  like  old  parchment  but  for 
the  touch  of  the  angel's  hand.  Then  we 
reached  a  lovely  globe,  inhabited  by  white, 
shining  spirits.  Such  exquisite  delight  as 
brooded,  fathoms  deep,  like  an  atmosphere, 
over  every  lovely  scene  !  I  have  no  words, 
oh,  what  are  words  to  describe  the  glories  of 
that  place  !  But  most  of  all,  I  saw  and  sensed 
the  heavenly  peace  and  love  which  shone  on 
every  countenance.  And  as  I  gazed  more 
steadily,  the  lovely  forms  of  the  inhabitants 
there  seemed  to  be  those  of  little  children,  of 
infants  !  I  cannot  describe  the  peculiar  effect 
made  upon  my  mind.  If  I  opened  my  eyes 
wide  and  stared,  it  seemed  as  if  they  were 
children,  but  when  I  grasped  my  guide's  hand 
and  looked,  as  it  were  from  his  eyes,  they 
were  full-grown,  beautiful  spirits.  I  knew 
instinctively  that  they  were  spirits,  for  there 
was  a  light,  ethereal  quality  about  them  that 
told  me  what  they  were.  How  my  heart 
thrilled  with  a  strange,  unaccountable  longing 
as  I  looked  upon  them  !  1  could  not  com- 
prehend my  own  sensations.  And  once  as  I 
looked  down  at  my  bare  and  bleeding  feet,  I 
saw  they  were  all  healed  and  shone  with  white 
brightness. 

"My  angel  guide  was  silent,  and  I  forbore 
to  question  him.  At  last  the  sporting,  happy 
creatures  nearest  us  seemed  to  become  con- 
scious of  our  watching  presence.  They  com- 
municated in  some  swift  way  I  did  not  under- 
stand our  presence  to  others  afar  off.  The 
grassy  glade  wherein  we  stood  was  watered  by 
a  silvery,  clear  stream.  As  I  gazed  about  full  of 
love  and  longing,  a  beautiful  form  approached 
us,  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  and 
looking  with  silent  longing  straight  at  me,  the 
shape  reached  out  a  pair  of  pleading  arms  as 
if  to  beg  me  to  clasp  it  to  my  bosom.  As 
my  eyes  were  opened  wide,  it  was  an  infant, 
Willard,  and  its  hair  and  eyes  were  so  like 
yours  I  could  have  died  to  hold  it  in  my  arms. 
The  sad   memory   of    my   own    lost    Harold 
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seemed  to  become  absorbed,  swallowed  up,  as 
it  were,  in  the  exquisite  longing  I  felt  to 
reach  and  clasp  that  pleading  form  to  my 
bosom.  I  cannot  even  describe  the  heavenly 
love  of  it  all.  Then  others,  I  counted  four, 
six,  eight,  or  even  more,  floated  to  that  other 
one  and  returned  to  me  my  gaze  of  love  and 
longing. 

"  I  cannot  describe  the  heavenly  love  and 
yearning  which  filled  me  with  infinite  bliss  as 
I  stood  so  silently  watching  those  lovely 
beings.  I  could  bear  this  silence  no  longer, 
and  turning  to  my  guide  I  implored  him  to 
tell  me  who  and  what  these  beings  were. 
Even  as  I  spoke  our  feet  left  the  heavenly 
shore  and  we  were  softly  soaring,  or,  rather, 
floating  through  silent  space. 

'"Those  beings,'  answered  my  guide,  'are 
those  spirits  reserved  by  the  Mighty  Father 
to  come  forth  in  the  last  days,  through  the 
lineage  of  the  patriarchal  marriage.  They 
are  the  chosen  seed  spoken  of  by  the  Nephite 
Jacob.' 

"'Are   they   unborn?'    I    cried,  my  heart 
springing  instantly   to   the  lovely   child-face 
across  the  stream. 
"  '  Yes.' 

"  'And  may  I  not  bring  some  of  them 
into  the  world  ?  '  I  asked  again  emboldened 
by  his  manner. 

'  *  '  It  is  your  privilege,  if  you  are  humble 
and  faithful.  But  know  this,  your  heart  will 
be  torn  and  bleeding  with  earthly  woes,  even 
as  your  feet  were  lacerated  in  the  valley.' 

"Then  he  turned  his  flight  earthward,  and 
knowing  he  must  soon  leave  me  I  hastened  to 
ask, 

"  '  And  was  that  heaven?' 

"  'A  part  of  heaven.  For  heaven  is  as  wide 
as  space,  as  far-reaching  as  eternity.' 

"Our  feet  were  on  the  hillside,  we  had  left, 
and  with  a  whispered  warning,  'Beware  of 
pride,'  I  was  alone  and  at  once  awoke. 
The  tears  were  streaming  from  my  eyes  with 
joy.  Oh,  Willard,  can  it  be  that  this  thing  I 
have  so  dreaded,  this  plural  marriage,  will  it 
bring  us  so  much  happiness  as  flooded  my 
whole  being  ?" 


Patiently  he  told  her  all  he  could,  taught 
her  the  worth  and  beauty  of  the  eternal  cov- 
enant. He  also  told  her  of  the  many  trials 
met  by  weak  mortals  in  trying  to  subdue  the 
human  heart.  Then  without  a  fear  he  told 
her  of  his  wife  Aseneth,  and  baby  girl,  and 
she,  taught  by  suffering  and  visited  by  mercy, 
was  a  willing  pupil  in  this  school. 

Still  another  task  lay  before  him,  that  of 
explaining  to  her  how,  under  that  new  law, 
she  was  not  yet  his  wife.  Not  until  they 
were  in  Zion,  and  had  been  sealed  over  the 
altar,  would  she  be  his  wife  or  he  her  hus- 
band. He  considered  it  best  to  have  the 
whole  matter  finished  that  night,  and  so 
went  on  explaining  the  whole  principle  to 
her.  "She  listened  quietly,  and  if  a  trembling 
of  the  sensitive  mouth  occasionally  betrayed 
her,  at  least  there  were  no  hardened  lines  of 
pride  or  resentment.  After  he  finished  his 
talk,  she  sat  a  minute,  then  putting  her  head 
down  on  his  shoulder,  and  drawing  his  ear 
down  to  her  lips  she  whispered. 

"You  do  not  despise  me  for  that — for  that 
— horrible  night?" 

"Oh  Patsy,  how,  my  darling,  how  could 
you  imagine  such  a  wicked  thing?  Yon 
surely  know  better." 

After  a  few  more  whispered  explanations, 
she  asked  again, 

"And  you  will  love  me  quite  as  well  as — " 

"Ever?"  he  hurriedly  finished  for  her, 
dreading  comparisons.  "  Better,  a  thousand 
times  better.  Never  in  my  life  did  I  love 
you  so  well  as  at  this  moment,  be  sure  of 
that." 

After  a  few  moments'  reflection  as  if  to 
weigh  well  his  words,  he  said, 

"Hortense,  I  can  safely  say,  I  never  loved 
any  woman  better  than  I  do  you,  and  I  am 
sure  I  can  promise  you  I  never  will.  Does 
that  satisfy  you?" 

"Yes,"  with  a  little  sigh,  for  this  new 
order  of  things  already  held  her  clogged  like 
clay  in  the  valley.  "  I  ought  to  be  satisfied." 
Then  suddenly  lifting  her  head,  she  exclaimed, 
"One  thing  sure,  my  husband,  I  never  loved 
and  respected  you  so  much  in  my  life  as  I  do- 
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now.  I  would  forsake  everything  on  earth 
to  be  by  your  side.  And  what  is  strange, 
you  seem  some  way  to  have  grown  so  big 
mentally  and  morally,  that  I  am  content  to 
be  obedient  to  you.  Really,  Will,"  with  a 
half-smile,  "  I  don't  know  that  I  blame  other 
women  for  loving  you,  I  do  myself.  And  I 
don't  believe  there  are  many  men  like  you, 
even  in  Utah." 

Was  not  this  glorious  recompense  for  all 
the  faithful  husband's  struggles  and  prayers? 
Ht  thought  so.  And  when  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  he  that  night  asked  Hortense  to 
kneel  down  with  him  on  the  silent  piazza  and 
unite  in  family  prayers,  he  felt  as  if  he  had 
received  a  taste  of  heaven's  own  glory  in  this 
perfect  reconciliation. 

In  speaking  next  day  about  going  out 
to  Utah,  Hortense  begged  Willard  not  to 
urge  her  to  leave  her  post  of  duty  beside  the 
sick  and  suffering  soldiers,  nor  did  she  wish 
baptism  until  safe  in  Zion's  borders. 

After  much  consultation,  it  was  agreed  that 
they  should  both  wait  till  spring  before  trying 
to  get  away.  It  was  doubtless  too  late  to  join 
any  returning  missionary  companies,  and 
Willard  thought  by  going  up  to  Philadelphia 
or  Washington  he  could  get  a  situation  for 
the  winter  and  earn  some  money  to  pay  the 
Bishop,  as  well  as  to  help  his  family  along. 

Accordingly  he  wrote  a  detailed  account  of 
the  matter  to  the  First  Presidency,  the  Bishop 
and  Aseneth. 

Then,  after  doing  all  he  could  to  make 
Hortense  comfortable,  he  set  out  on  his  return 
trip  to  Washington. 

His  journey  was  void  of  any  exciting  in- 
cidents, and  he  did  not  even  get  near  Aquia 
creek.  He  had  of  course  told  Hortense 
about  the  sad  grave,  and  the  miniature  proved 
beyond  a  doubt  that  their  beloved  child  had 
been  slain.  It  seemed  a  relief  to  the  mother  to 
know  this,  for  now  her  fears  and  doubts  were 
at  rest  concerning  him.  His  little  mind  had 
certainly  been  injured  by  the  strain  of  war 
and  warring  elements  of  those  around  him, 
and  the  mother  spent  more  peaceful  moments 
in  gazing  fondly  at  the   picture  and  knowing 


the  child  was  at  last  at  rest,  than  she  had 
known  for  two  years. 

Again  in  Washington  the  kind  offices  of 
Captain  Hooper  were  exercised  in  Willard's 
behalf,  and  he  found  a  very  lucrative  position 
as  book-keeper  in  a  dry  goods  store. 

Willard's  mission  experiences  had  taught 
him  the  useful  lesson  that  life  could  be  very 
comfortably  sustained  on  good  bread  and  an 
occasional  treat  of  vegetables  and  fruit.  It 
was  a  blessing  to  him  now,  for  although  his 
wages  were  extremely  good,  yet  his  expenses 
were  proportionally  large.  However,  his 
frugal  habits  saved  his  pennies,  and  he  easily 
took  care  of  his  gold  dollars. 

His  one  luxury  was  stationery.  This  he 
would  have.  And  so,  both  Aseneth  and 
Hortense  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  long 
and  frequent  letters  from  the  lover-husband. 

Sometimes,  when  he  found  a  chance,  he 
would  send  some  trifling  gift  down  to  Hor- 
tense. Such  gifts  as  a  pair  of  shoes,  a  few 
yards  of  cloth  or  a  paper  of  pins  and  needles. 
Such  gifts  as  young  ladies  now-a-days  would 
consider  too  trifling  for  gratitude.  But  they 
meant,  not  only  great  comfort  to  the 
recipient,  in  those  days,  but  quite  an  outlay 
of  money  to  the  sender. 

Willard  pleased  himself  one  day  by  buying 
two  good  trunks ;  and  into  one  of  these, 
which  was  designed  for  Aseneth,  he  carefully 
laid  away  the  duplicate  of  every  article  which 
he  sent  to  Hortense. 

This  was  the  result  of  much  study  and  re- 
flection on  his  position.  He  resolved  that 
the  very  best  course  for  him  to  pursue  in  his 
family  relations,  was  to  be  strictly  just  and 
impartial  even  to  the  smallest  detail.  I  do 
not  particularly  advocate  his  course  as  best 
for  every  man  to  follow,  but  certainly  after 
watching  him  and  his  family  for  years,  I  think 
his  way  the  wisest  and  most  righteous  course 
I  have  ever  seen  pursued. 

With  a  delicious  ignorance  of  women's 
wear  generally,  he  would  carefully  purchase 
seven  yards  of  print  each,  for  a  dress,  and  in 
the  selection  of  ribbons  his  taste  was  some- 
thing fearful.       And,   too,   after  careful   de- 
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liberation,  he  would  buy  shoes  two  sizes 
smaller  for  Aseneth  than  for  Hortense,  be- 
cause Hortense  was  the  taller  of  the  two.  In 
reality,  Aseneth's  foot  was  several  sizes  larger 
than  Hortense's.  However,  the  things  were 
all  godsends  to  those  for  whom  they  were  de- 
signed, and  most  thoroughly  appreciated. 

In  the  winter  near  Christmas  time,  he  re- 
ceived a  package  from  Aseneth.  It  contained 
two  ambrotype  pictures  in  pretty,  black, 
velvet-lined  cases.  One  was  of  herself  and 
the  little  one,  the  other  contained  the  baby's 
face  alone.  The  first  her  letter  told  him  was 
taken  for  "dear  papa."  The  second  was 
from  "baby  Hortense  to  aunty." 

What  a  thoughtful  girl  Aseneth  was  !  And 
with  what  delight  did  he  gaze  upon  the  calm, 
noble  features,  with  the  little  one  nestling 
close  up  to  her  cheek. 

Aseneth  always  sent  kind  messages  to  the 
young  wife  in  Virginia  so  patiently  working 
out  her  way  "to  salvation,"  and  sometimes 
Hortense  replied  with  a  few  kind  but  distant 
words  of  response. 

That  picture  of  the  baby  was  a  happy 
thought.  Willard  at  once  sent  it  on  to  Hor- 
tense explaining  that  he  had  neglected  to  tell 
her  the  child  had  been  christened  for  her. 
When  Hortense  opened  it,  a  faint  thrill  of — 
yes — it  certainly  was  love,  even  if  tinged 
with  pain,  crept  over  her.  As  she  gazed,  she 
seemed  to  see  a  faint  resemblance  to  those 
spirit  faces.  The  babe  had,  at  the  moment  it 
was  taken,  thrown  out  its  arms  in  playful 
eagerness,  and  to  the  eyes  of  Hortense,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  baby  eyes  gazed  longingly 
into  hers.  She  was  conquered.  She  kissed 
the  glass  again  and  again,  and  passionately 
wondered  if  this  were  the  child-spirit  of  her 
vision,  and  if  she  should  never  again  be  a 
mother.  However,  she  resolved  to  love  the 
child,  and  to  love  her  mother  for  the  child's 
and  Willard's  sake. 

What  a  lifting  of  her  fe£t  out  of  the  clay, 
came  with  that  resolve  !  It  is  so  much  easier 
to  do  right,  to  feel  right  when  we  want  to  do 
so  ! 

Nurses  came    to    the    hospital    during    the 


winter,  and  early  in  the  spring,  Hortense 
gathered  her  few  personal  effects  together, 
and  prepared  to  go  up  to  Washington,  with 
the  party  of  soldiers  who  were  returning  on 
sick  leave.  Willard  was  not  able  to  leave 
and  come  down  for  her,  and  she  did  not  wish 
it,  for  she  was  brave  and  capable. 

Willard  had  made  all  arrangements  to 
leave  with  the  first  company  of  emigrants  to 
the  valley,  in  the  early  spring,  and  to  avoid 
questions  and  comments,  she  was  to  travel  as 
his  cousin,  Miss  Randolph. 

I  do  not  deny  that  there  was  quite  a  trial 
to  both  these  loving  hearts,  in  this  firm  stand 
they  had  taken.  Nor  do  I  deny  that  a  flit- 
ting whisper  would  sometimes  suggest  to  Wil- 
lard that  this  sweet  woman  he  held  in  his 
arms  to  kiss  good-night,  was  his  wife  in  the 
eyes  of  men,  and  would  be  soon  in  the  eyes 
of  angels.  But  he  was  noble  enough  to  rec- 
ognize and  repel  the  tempter,  and  with  a  hur- 
ried movement  he  would  put  her  away,  and 
retire  to  his  own  room  and  lonely  couch. 

It  was  suffering  to  them  both.  Such  suffer- 
ing though  as  steadies  every  heart-string,  and 
tightens  the  hand  upon  the  iron  rod  of  truth 
and  self-control. 

When  Patsey  saw  the  other  trunk,  and  rec- 
ognized the  duplicated  articles  which  had 
give  her  so  much  pleasure,  there  was  a  sudden 
tightening  round  her  heart.  She  stood  looking 
down  into  the  trunk  with  stormy  eyes. 

"  What  is  it,  Patsy,"  said  Willard  coming 
into  the  room,  "are  your  feet  sinking  down 
again  into  the  mire  of  the  dark  valley? 
Come,  look  up." 

She  did,  and  after  a  few  moments  she  had 
overcome  that  temptation.  Indeed,  she  after- 
wards took  great  pleasure  in  buying  other 
needed  articles  to  lay  in  this  trunk,  and  would 
sometimes  protest  when  Willard  insisted  on 
her  having  the  same  for  herself. 

We  will  not  follow  the  "Cousins"  on  the 
long  journey  across  the  plains,  but  merely  say 
they  were  rejoiced  when  they  found  them- 
selves away  from  the  horrid  excitement  and 
sights  caused  by  the  raging  Civil  War. 

The  joy  Willard  felt  when  he  stood  at  the 
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mouth  of  Emigration  Canyon  and  looked 
down  into  his  beloved  "  Zion  "  was  shared 
by  Hortense.  She  was  so  glad  and  happy  to 
be  at  last  in  peace  and  with  a  strong,  true 
heart  to  lean  upon. 

Trees  had  grown,  fences  and  barns  were 
far  more  plentiful,  houses  had  sprung  up,  and 
miles  of  smiling  fields  had  crowded  out  the 
gray,  forbidding  sage  brush  in  the  three  years 
of  Willard's  absence. 

Their  wagon  was  the  fourth  or  fifth  in  the 
long  train,  and  they  did  not  see  a  flying 
horseman  approaching  the  train  until  he 
passed  them,  peering  closely  at  them  as  he 
rode. 

"It  is  them.  Will,  hi,  don't  you  know 
me?"  called  the  youth  as  he  wheeled  quickly 
back  after  that  glance  of  recognition. 

Then  Willard  sprang  out  and  fairly  hugged 
the  tall,  ungainly  form  of  Tommy  Mainwar- 
ing  who  had  come  out  to  meet  him. 

"You  are  to  come  straight  to  our  house; 
Aseneth  and  the  baby,  Aunt  Sarah  and  her 
nine  girls,  besides  the  whole  Mainwaring 
tribe  are  there  assembled,"  said  Tommy 
breathlessly. 

Willard  had  hurriedly  clambered  back  into 
the  wagon,  and  after  a  few  hasty  words  of 
introduction  between  Tom  and  Hortense,  he 
whipped  up  his  jaded  horses  into  a  lively  trot, 
and  they  passed  the  other  wagons,  leaving 
surprise  and  a  long  line  of  unwelcome  dust 
behind  them. 

Tommy  trotted  along  beside  them,  and 
regaled  them  with  sundry  bits  of  home  and 
town  gossip. 

"Lou's  been  married  you  know,  a  year, 
and  five  weeks  ago  she  turned  over  a  new  leaf 
and  began  life  as  a  mother.  Mighty  fine 
youngster.  I  tell  you  Joe  Miller  is  a  proud 
father.  Aunt  Sarah?  Alack  is  me!  Two 
more  girls  since  you  left.  So  you  see  her  sun 
is  still  unrisen.  It'll  come  up  some  day,  yet, 
maybe.  Anyhow  there's  a  whole  raft  of  sal- 
vation earners  in  that  quarter  for  some  man. 
Rone's  married  too.  They  are  down  at 
Provo,  have  located  there.  But  we're  expect- 
ing them  up  today  to  see  you.      Rhoda?  Oh! 


she's  hung  her  harp  on  a  willow  tree,  I  guess. 
She's  smashed  lots  of  hearts  since  you  went 
away,  but  her  own  seems  pretty  sound  as  yet." 

The  youth  rattled  on,  and  so  did  the  wagon, 
until  at  last  the  old  familiar  gate  was  reached; 
it  stood  wide  open,  and  there  was  a  great 
crowd  on  the  side  porch,  with  the  Bishop's 
smiling  face  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  Wil- 
lard's eyes  were  so  misty  and  his  heart  beat  so 
violently  he  had  only  a  vague  impression  of 
being  kissed  by  everybody,  and  slapped  on 
the  shoulder  by  a  dozen  hands,  while  his  hand 
ached  from  being  so  violently  shaken. 

Of  course  Aunt  Sarah  flew  out  of  the  house 
crying  out  hysterically, 

"Oh  Willard,"  and  sobbed  and  hung  on 
his  shoulder  in  true  Aunt  Sarah  style.  And 
of  course  Hortense  mistook  her  for  Aseneth, 
and  for  the  life  of  her  couldn't  help  the  glare 
of  hate  from  shining  in  her  eyes.  But  there 
Aunt  Sarah  hung,  and  Willard  didn't  know 
for  the  life  of  him  what  to  do,  until  the 
Bishop  came  up  and  drawing  her  away  said 
smilingly, 

"You  won't  leave  anything  of  Willard  for 
his  wife,  Sarah." 

Hortense  was  intensely  relieved.  But  the 
Bishop  wasn't;  for  Aunt  Sarah  transferred 
herself  at  once  to  his  shoulder,  crying  out 
that,  "Willard  was  like  her  own  son,  her  very 
own  son;  she  couldn't  love  him  better  if  he 
was  indeed  her  own,  and  so  being  that  he 
could  not  be  her  son,  which " 

Willard  asked  some  one  where  Aseneth 
was,  and  they  told  him  she  was  waiting  for 
"them"  in  the  parlor. 

With  a  quick  inspiration,  he  drew  Hortense 
with  him,  and  hurried  into  the  hall.  The 
folks  instantly  closed  the  hall-door,  thus  leav- 
ing the  husband  and  his  wives  in  the  privacy 
of  the  empty  rooms. 

As  they  turned  into  the  main  or  central 
hall,  a  little  girl  two  or  three  years  old  with 
dark  curls  and  a  red,  pouty  mouth  stood  be- 
fore them.  She  looked  up  silently  at  them, 
and  as  if  repeating  a  well-learned  lesson, 
lisped  out, 

"  Papa,  aunty." 
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"It  is  the  child,"  quivered  Hortense,  and 
catching  it  to  her,  she  crushed  the  dark  curls 
to  her  throbbing  breast,  and  pressed  a  hun- 
dred kisses  on  the  wondering  eyes  and  rosy 
mouth. 

"It  is  indeed  our  child,"  said  her  husband, 
after  a  few  moments.  She  had  not  noticed, 
so  absorbed  had  she  been,  that  he  had  darted 
into  the  parlor,  and  was  now  returned  to  her 
side.     She  turned, 

"  Do  I  need  to  introduce  you,  my  two 
loved  wives?" 

Hortense  devoured  Aseneth  with  her  keen, 
gray  eyes.  Her  form,  her  dress,  her  manner, 
this  at  an  instant's  glance,  then  she  gazed  into 
her  eyes.  Whoever  could  look  into  those 
lovely,  soulful  eyes  of  Aseneth's  and  be  re- 
pelled ?  Hortense  looked  long,  the  answering 
orbs  met  her  own  with  such  sweet  pathos, 
such  a  longing  for  her  love  and  sympathy, 
that  not  many  minutes  passed  ere  she  put  the 
child  into  its  father's  arms — for  the  first  time 
— and  putting  her  arms  around  Aseneth,  said 
softly, 

"You  shall  be  to  me  what  I  have  never 
had,  a  sister."  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you 
how  fast  the  husband's  and  father's  tears  fell 
over  the  baby  face  he  held  so  close  to  him, 
nor  of  the  sweet,  happy  hour  that  followed. 
Some  things  are  too  sacred  for  even  you  and 
me,  my  dear  and  patient  reader  !  So  we  will 
leave  them  there  in  the  sweet  communion 
they  all  had  so  well  and  so  faithfully  earned. 

The  next  event  that  I  have  to  chronicle  is 
the  return  to  the  farm. 

Hortense  took  great  delight  in  showing 
Aseneth  all  the  pretty  and  useful  things  "our 
Will,"  as  she  dubbed  her  husband  at  once, 
had  brought  in  that  wonderful  trunk.  She 
could  not  feel  jealousy  towards  Aseneth.  Some- 
times circumstances  hurt  her,  but  never  from 
the  moment  she  sealed  her  sisterly  compact 
with  a  kiss,  did  she  feel  a  mean  or  envious 
feeling  towards  her  husband's  first  wife.  I 
wonder  indeed  who  could  be  jealous  of  so 
gentle  a  soul  as  Aseneth? 

Not  until  the  next  Fast-day  could   Willard 


and  Hortense  get  married,  and  things  at  the 
farm  demanded  his  attention. 

"Willard,"  said  Hortense,  one  evening 
when  they  were  discussing  plans,  "  I  would 
rather  stay  up  here  at  the  Bishop's.  Mrs.  Main- 
waring,  the  first  wife,"  she  had  not  yet  learned 
to  say  Sister,  or  Aunt  Mary,  "says  I  am  very 
welcome  to  stay  right  here.  I  shall  have  a 
deal  of  sewing  to  do,  to  furnish  my  room, 
sheets  and  table  cloths;  and  I  am  to  learn 
how  to  sew  carpet-rags  and  patch  quilts.  One 
of  the  girls  here,  Miss  Rhoda,  says  she  will 
give  me  pieces  enough  for  a  quilt.  So  I  shall 
have  plenty  to  do." 

"  I  am  so  glad  they  want  to  help  you,  Patsey. 
Do  just  as  you  think  best  about  the  matter. 
But  I  shall  have  to  take  Aseneth  down  with 
me,  you  know,  to  look  after  me,"  with  a 
somewhat  doubtful  look  to  see  how  she  would 
take  the  statement. 

"  Of  course.  But  say  Will,  it  will  be  very 
lonely  to  me  here  alone,  with  all  these  strange 
people,  for  they  are  strange,  even  if  they  are 
so  kind." 

"Well,  Patsey!" 

"Well,  if,  you  know,  if,  well  if,  I  dared 
ask  Aseneth  to  let  me  keep  baby  Hortense, 
oh  you  don't  know  what  a  comfort  it  would 
be!" 

"Ask  her,  Patsey.  It  won't  do  any  harm 
anyway,  and  very  likely  she'll  say  yes." 

The  result  was,  that  after  some  very  natural 
hesitation  Aseneth  consented  to  leave  the 
baby,  and  Hortense  was  so  happy  in  watching 
the  tiny  woman  for  the  next  two  weeks  and 
in  sleeping  with  her  close-clasped  in  her  arms, 
that  she  forgot  to  think  about  her  husband 
being  absent  from  her  or  with  another  woman. 

Sweet  childhood,  how  great  is  thy  power  ! 
To  sooth,  to  comfort,  to  ennoble  and  to  dis- 
tract, until  the  weary  mother  forgets  to  grieve, 
forgets  all  else  but  thy  bright  smile! 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


Pastime  is  a  word  that  should  never  be  used 
but  in  a  bad  sense  :  it  is  vile  to  say  such  a 
thing  is  agreeable  because  it  helps  to  pass  the 
time  away. 
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"WASEL"  DARROW. 
[CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE  622.] 

WORD  was  sent  to  the  converts  of  that 
section  that  they  should  move  to  Kirt- 
land,  Ohio,  the  headquarters  of  the  Saints. 
This  news  was  hailed  with  joy  by  Will  and 
Rachael  who  dwelt  much  in  joyful  antici- 
pation of  the  hour  when  they  should  see  the 
Prophet  and  hear  his  voice.  Not  so  their 
mother ;  she  wept  over  it  many  days,  and  as 
she  called  to  mind  one  after  another  the  many 
comforts  that  surrounded  them  in  the  now 
comfortable  home,  that  she  had  labored  to 
help  make,  and  that  would  be  left  to  the 
enjoyment  of  some  one  else,  she  complained 
bitterly,  and  begged  the  journey  be  post- 
poned till  she  could  make  up  her  mind  to  it. 
Months  passed  and  still  it  was  impossible  to 
allow  herself  to  be  torn  away  from  these  as- 
sociations of  so  many  years. 

In  the  meantime  came  letters  from  John, 
who  was  now  in  college  and  Aunt  Prigly, 
Mr.  Darrow's  widowed  sister,  who  lived  near 
Salem,  Mass.,  upbraiding  them  for  the  weak- 
ness and  folly  of  their  conversion.  Aunt 
Prigly  had  "lived  on  the  earth  more  years 
by  fifteen"  than  had  her  brother,  but  she 
"had  never  made  such  a  fool"  of  herself, 
never. 

Though  these  letters  did  not  scorch  very 
deeply,  yet  they  caused  Mr.  Darrow  to  wilt  a 
little,  and  no  eye  in  the  neighborhood  detected 
this  frailty  as  soon  as  that  of  Mr.  Frew,  who, 
having  received  a  very  beseeching  letter  from 
John,  asking  him  to  use  his  endeavors  to  dis- 
suade his  father  from  the  course  he  had  chosen, 
changed  his  tactics  entirely  and  became  very 
friendly  and  confidential  with  Mr.  Darrow 
and  would  frequently  hold  long  conversations 
with  him.  Will  began  to  dread  the  effect  of 
Mr.  Frew's  influence  with  his  father,  and  he 
noticed  that  he  grew  more  and  more  unsettled 
in  his  mind.  "  Father,"  he  would  say  to  him, 
"don't  forget  the  testimony  you  have  had — 
the  great  blessing  the  gospel  message  brought 
— remember  that  Wasel  sees." 

But  the  good  seed   had  fallen   on   shallow 


ground  and  ere  the  summer  had  passed  his 
spiritual  adviser  received  with  joy  his  promise 
to  renounce  the  faith  he  had  embraced.  Silas 
had  always  secretly  hoped  his  father  might 
turn  from  the  gospel,  but  to  Will  and  Rachel 
the  announcement  came  like  a  death  knell,  as 
Will  expressed  it ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  grave 
had  already  closed  over  their  parent — a  fore- 
boding too  early  realized. 

In  yielding  to  his  tempters  Mr.  Darrow 
yielded  all  his  peace  of  soul.  He  grew  sad 
and  melancholy,  and  failing  health  was  the 
result  of  these  depressed  spirits.  Will  had 
made  arrangements  for  going  to  Kirtland,  but, 
becoming  alarmed  at  the  mournful  change  in 
his  father,  decided  to  postpone  his  visit. 

Mr.  Darrow  had  kept  his  bed  for  several 
weeks,  when  one  morning,  near  spring  he 
called  his  family  around  him  to  give  them  his 
last  charge.  The  dying  father  testified  to  his 
family  that  the  gospel  he  had  renounced  was 
the  true  gospel  of  Christ  !  "  I  have  denied  my 
Savior,"  said  he,  "and  I  cannot  live  and  bear 
that  sin,  but  I  could  die  contented  if  I  knew 
you  would  all  prove  faithful."  The  last  in- 
telligible word  he  uttered  was  a  prayer  that 
his  family  might  continue  in  the  faith. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Darrow  had  a  marked 
effect  upon  Mrs.  Darrow,  who  began  making 
preparations  immediately  to  go  to  Kirtland. 
But  as  time  passed  she  grew  less  and  less  in- 
terested in  her  preparations  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Silas  and  John — the  latter  having 
been  called  home  to  witness  the  death  of  his 
father,  till  finally  she  concluded  that  she  could 
not  leave  the  graves  of  her  husband  and 
children. 

Will  now  saw  nothing  to  detain  him  longer, 
so  prepared  to  leave  at  an  early  date. 

Rachael  wept  bitterly  at  the  thought  that 
she  would  not  have  the  privilege  she  had  so 
long  desired,  of  going  to  the  city  of  the 
Saints.  But  at  parting  her  brother  assured  her 
that  she  should  some  day  go,  for  he  would 
come  and  bring  her,  and  comforted  her  the 
best  he  could.  She  said  to  him  at  parting,  "  I 
shall  have  this  to  read,  any  way.  Thed  gave 
me  this  book  when  he  came  over  to  say  good 
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bye  to  me,"  and  she  exhibited  a  Book  of 
Mormon. 

Theodore  (Thed)  Pike  went  to  Kirtland 
with  Will.  His  mother,  the  widow  Pike,  had 
married  again  and  the  faith  Theodore  had 
chosen  being  averse  to  her  and  her  husband, 
they  mutually  agreed  to  separate  into  different 
paths. 

That  she  could  now  finish  the  book  com- 
menced so  long  ago,  was  a  sweet  consolation 
to  Rachael,  and  partly  soothed  the  sorrow 
occasioned  by  her  brother's  departure. 

The  brothers,  Silas  and  John,  had  hitherto 
said  very  little  to  Rachael  on  the  subject  of 
her  conversion.  Being  rid  of  Will  they 
deemed  it  but  an  easy  matter  to  pluck  the 
remaining  sprig  of  evil  vested  in  her,  so  they 
left  her  almost  entirely  to  her  will.  Aware  of 
their  aversion  to  the  gospel,  and  benefitted 
by  her  school-day  experiences  with  Silas, 
she  did  not  exhibit  her  book  before  them ; 
but  putting  it  in  her  blackberrying  basket  she 
would  go  away  to  the  woods  where  she  would 
sit  and  feast  her  soul  on  its  contents.  She 
had  not  read  more  than  half  its  pages,  when 
one  day  John  came  suddenly  upon  her  in  her 
retreat.  He  said  nothing  to  her  except  to 
reprove  her  for  sitting  upon  the  damp 
ground,  but  he  took  note  of  the  book  lying 
in  her  lap.  When  next  she  found  opportunity 
to  read,  which  opportunity  did  not  occur  every 
day,  she  sought  for  her  book  in  its  accustomed 
place,  but  it  was  not  there.  She  searched 
every  where  in  her  room  without  finding  it. 
She  ran  down  to  her  mother  thinking  that 
perhaps  she  had  carried  it  away  from  her 
room,  but  she  had  not  seen  it. 

She  ran  upstairs  and  searched  again  but  to 
no  purpose.  Hearing  Silas'  voice  in  the 
kitchen  she  went  down  stairs  again  and  walk- 
ing fearlessly  up  to  him  demanded  her  book. 
"  What  right  have  you  to  go  to  my  room  and 
take  from  it  the  things  that  are  mine  ?"  said  she. 

He  answered,  "What  right  have  you  to 
keep  such  a  perfidious  thing  in  hiding  and 
steal  away  to  the  woods  like  a  thief  to  read 
it?" 

"  The  book  is  my  own,"  returned  Rachael 


with  flashing  eyes,  "and  I've  a  right  to  read 
it  when  and  where  I  please,  and  I  ask  you 
now  to  return  it  to  me." 

"That  I  shall  not  do,"  he  replied. 
"Rachael  when  you  are  so  far  lost  to  all  that 
is  reasonable  as  to  give  yourself  up  to  such 
folly  as  you  do  lately,  I  consider  it  my  duty 
as  your  older  brother  and  proper  guardian  to 
prevent  you,  and  I  tell  you  now,  once  for  all, 
that  you  have  got  to  give  up  this  nonsense  of 
yours,"  and  he  strode  from  the  room. 

Rachael  went  to  her  room  again  that  her 
grief  and  anger  might  be  spent  where  there 
were  no  eyes  to  see.  Then  presently  she 
took  her  bonnet  and  went  to  the  woods  to 
pray  ;  and  she  had  not  the  slightest  doubt 
but  that  the  Lord  would  hear  and  answer  her 
prayer.  She  had  obtained  the  promise  from 
her  mother  that  she  would  let  her  go  to  Kirt- 
land at  the  first  favorable  opportunity  and 
the  burden  of  her  prayers  was  that  the  day 
might  soon  come. 

Silas  was  true  to  his  word  ;  he  did  not 
return  her  book,  and  he  was  faithful  in  the 
performance  of  what  he  had  termed  his 
duty,  namely,  compelling  her  to  renounce  the 
faith  she  had  chosen.  In  his  endeavors  to 
do  this  he  resorted  to  means  that  were  not 
far  short  of  persecution.  He  had  succeeded 
at  times,  when  she  was  yet  a  mere  child,  in 
making  her  life  miserable,  but  now  he  would 
have  made  it  a  heavy  burden  to  her,  had 
she  not  had  unbounded  faith  in  her  Maker  ; 
and  she  patiently  waited  and  prayed  for  the 
time  of  her  deliverance,  which  she  knew 
would  come  some  time. 

Unexpectedly  one  evening  when  the 
Wannamakers,  who  had  heard  the  gospel  in 
their  far-off  home,  and  had  started  with  their 
five  little  ones  to  journey  to  the  land  of  the 
Saints,  drove  into  their  yard,  with  their  jaded 
team  and  crying  babes,  for  a  night's  rest, 
Rachael  felt  that  the  hour  had  come.  Mrs. 
Wannamaker  was  the  favorite  cousin  of  Mrs. 
Darrow,  hence  the  meeting   was  a  joyful  one. 

When  needed  rest  had  been  taken  and  the 
travelers  were  again  ready  for  the  road,  Mrs. 
Wannamaker   said,    "Wasel    tells  me,   Jane, 
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that  you  are  thinking  of  letting  her  go  to 
Kirtland  soon.  I  wish  you  would  let  her  go 
with  me,  she  would  be  such  a  help  to  me  on 
the  road." 

Mrs.  Darrow  consented,  and  Rachael  flew 
away  to  her  room  to  add  a  few  more  things  to 
the  chest  she  had  already  packed  in  secret 
anticipation  of  her  going.  Just  as  she  added 
the  last  article  to  her  chest  and  locked  it,  she 
heard  her  mother's  call.  She  had  heard  her 
mother  and  Silas  talking  together  as  she 
worked.  When  she  went  below  her  mother 
said,  "It  is  very  much  against  Silas'  wish  to 
have  you  go,  Wasel." 

Her  heart  stood  stil!  at  the  words. 

"No,  Wasel  is  not  going  to  Kirtland  now, 
nor  never,"  said  Silas. 

At  length  Rachael  found  voice  to  say,  "Is 
it  always  to  be  just  as  Silas  says,  mother? 
You  have  always  told  me  I  might  go." 

"Yes,  I  may  have  said  such  things,"  said 
her  mother,  "but  you  must  obey  your  brother 
now ;  we  must  depend  upon  him  you  know 
for  everything." 

This  was  a  sad  blow  to  Rachael.  She 
kissed  the  sweet  children  and  their  smiling, 
happy  mother,  good-by  and  ran  to  her  room, 
where  she  shut  herself  up  to  keep  from  saying 
the  dreadful  things  to  her  mother  and  Silas, 
that  she  felt  she  must  say  if  she  permitted 
herself  to  go  below  where  they  were.  It  was 
a  bitter  disappointment  but  she  felt  that  she 
could  bear  it  ;  but  she  would  go  to  Kirtland 
if  it  was  the  Lord's  will,  she  knew  that. 
She  could  not  doubt  the  mercies  of  Him  by 
whose  power  the  veil  that  had  darkened  her 
vision  so  long,  had  been  raised,  and  she 
again  sought  Him  with  faith  to  open  the  way 
for  her  to  go. 

She  remained  in  her  room  till  the  shades  of 
evening  were  gathering  in,  then  arose  to  go 
down,  when  a  thought  struck  her  that  she 
might  run  away.  "I  can  soon  walk  the 
distance  that  poky  team  has  traveled  this 
afternoon — I  know  the  country  and  the  roads 
well,  and  I'm  not  afraid  of  the  darkness 
either.  Let  me  see,"  said  she,  "I'll  take  my 
shawl  and    comforter,  and    my    bonnet,   I'll 


need  that  tomorrow,  and  my  heavy  shoes, 
that  is  all." 

Having  arrayed  herself  she  turned  suddenly, 
"Oh,  yes,  I  must  take  Thed's  picture,"  and 
going  to  her  chest  took  from  it  a  small  minia- 
ture case  which  she  slipped  into  her  bosom. 
She  cast  no  lingering  and  sorrowful  farewell 
look  upon  the  little  room  and  belongings 
that  had  been  hers  so  long,  but  as  soon  as 
she  was  prepared  for  her  journey  she  walked 
boldly  to  the  door  and  essayed  to  open  it. 
She  tried  and  tried  again  but  in  vain,  she 
was  a  prisoner.  Silas  had  anticipated  what 
might  be  her  design,  and  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  lock  her  in  her  room. 

Oh  !  how  the  demon  of  anger  arose  within 
her.  She  was  conscious  of  the  burning  fiery 
flame  as  it  made  its  way  from  tingling  toes 
and  finger  ends  up  to  her  heart  and  brain, 
and  she  might  have  conquered  it  if  she  willed, 
but  she  would  not.  Yes,  she  would  be  mad 
for  once,  and  she  did  not  strive  to  cool  her 
passion  till  it  had  complete  possession  of  her 
soul.  How  it  consumed  her  that  Silas,  for 
she  knew  it  must  be  he,  her  brother, 
should  dare  assume  such  authority  over  her 
She  could  not  forgive  him  very  soon.  These 
thoughts  and  many  similar  ones  came  and  fed 
the  flame  that  burned  with  a  consuming  heat 
for  a  long  time. 

It  was  late  in  the  night  when  she  became 
composed  enough  to  arise  from  the  floor, 
where  she  had  thrown  herself  in  her  first  par- 
oxysm of  rage.  Just  inside  the  door  sat  her 
supper,  she  had  been  so  occupied  with  her 
passion  she  had  not  noticed  the  opening  and 
closing  of  her  door.  "Why  should  they 
treat  me  like  a  criminal  or  a  lunatic?"  she 
cried,  sobbing.  The  tears  softened  her 
anger  and  she  undressed  and  went  to  bed, 
where  she  was  soon  sleeping  like  a  tired  child. 

When  she  awoke  it  was  fair  daylight  and 
she  made  haste  to  dress.  She  did  not  try  her 
door  to  see  if  it  was  locked  ;  she  could  not 
leave  her  room  till  she  felt  that  God  had 
forgiven  her  wicked  wrath,  she  knew  it  had 
been  wicked.  She  knelt  by  her  bedside  for 
some  minutes  and  implored   her  Father,  but 
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still  the  same  unrest  filled  her  soul,  the  same 
burning  of  conscience  for  her  awful  sin. 

She  heard  her  mother's  voice  at  her  door, 
"Are  you  ready  to  come  down,  Wasel,  and 
help  me  get  breakfast  ?" 

"No,  mother,  not  yet.  I  don't  want  to  see 
Silas,  till  I  can  forgive  him  for  what  he  has 
done."  "Till  I  can  forgive,"  the  words 
rang  in  her  ears  again.  She  was  about  to 
kneel  again  to  supplicate  for  the  peace  of  for- 
giveness when  "Forgive  us  our  trespasses  as 
we  forgive  those  who  trespass  against  us," 
was  breathed  into  her  heart.  She  arose  and 
went  immediately  down  stairs  to  her  mother 
in  the  kitchen. 

Silas  stood  by  the  fire  looking  sullen  and 
ashamed,  she  went  up  to  him  and  said,  "I  for- 
give you,  Silas,  for  what  you  did  last  night." 

"You  would  have  nothing  to  forgive, 
Wasel,"  said  he,  "if  you  only  knew  how  it 
was  for  your  good  I  did  it." 

"Because  you  meant  to  accomplish  good  by 
it  doesn't  make  the  wrong  right,  Silas,"  said 
she.  "God  is  the  only  one  who  can  turn  our 
wrong  acts  to  good  account ;  they  may  all  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  someone,  but  they  are 
charged  against  us  just  the  same.  And  oh, 
Silas  !  I  wish  you  would  not  fight  against  the 
gospel  of  Christ.  You  have  a  testimony  in 
the  fact  that  I  see  with  these  eyes  that  were 
blind  ;  you  have  our  father's  dying  words. 
Now,  I  beg  of  you,  my  brother,  for  the  sake 
of  your  soul  and  mother,  don' t  fight  against 
the  truth  any  more.  I  know  it  is  the  truth, 
and  you  will  some  day  know  it,  too,  and  you 
will  be  sorry  for  all  you  have  said  against  it." 

"Don't  talk  any  more,  Wasel,"  said  Silas. 
"  I  can't  listen  to  it."  His  face  was  pale,  his 
lips  quivered  and  his  frame  shook  as  if  with 
the  ague.  "I  don't  like  to  hear  such  talk," 
and  he  walked  out  of  the  room. 

Rachael  was  happy  now  that  she  had  for- 
given her  brother  and  she  really  felt  kindlier 
towards  him  than  she  had  done  for  years  and 
sought  in  many  ways  to  make  him  happy. 
Her  kindness  heaped  coals  of  fire  upon  his 
head,  but  they  only  burned  while  they  did  not 
purify. 


He  said  very  little  to  her  afterwards.  But 
one  day  he  said  to  John  in  one  of  their  con- 
versations about  Rachael,  "I  don't  know 
what  we  can  do  with  the  girl,  she  will  be  a 
fool,  I  suppose,  in  spite  of  us." 

"  Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  to  send  her 
to  Aunt  Prigly's,"  said  John. 

It  was  like  a  voice  of  inspiration  to  Silas. 
Aunt  Prigly,  they  thought,  was  just  the  one 
to  cure  her  of  her  fanaticism,  as  they  termed 
it.     To  Aunt  Prigley's  she  must  go. 

Rachael  heard  with  sorrow  that  she  was  to 
go  on  a  long  visit  to  that  disagreeable  rela- 
tive, whose  letters  had  added  so  much  to  her 
father's  unhappiness,  but  she  made  no  com- 
plaint, she  only  prayed  that  God  would  give 
her  patience  to  wait  for  the  day  when  she 
would  be  old  enough  to  declare  her  independ- 
ence, when  she  would  be  at  liberty  to  seek 
her  people,  the  Saints  of  God. 

It  was  agreed  between  the  brothers  that 
Silas  should  keep  the  farm  and  look  after  its 
interests  while  John  returned  to  college 
another  year,  when  he  would  be  prepared  to 
enter  upon  the  study  of  law.  Rachael  was  to 
accompany  her  brother  John  as  far  as  their 
aunt's  on  his  way  back  to  college. 

In  a  very  little  time  her  things  were  ready, 
and  the  morning  finally  came  when  they  were 
to  start.  She  had  made  a  hasty  visit  to  her 
father's  grave  to  see  if  the  chilly  fall  winds 
had  not  left  some  stray  blossom  or  blade  of 
grass  that  she  might  pluck  and  carry  to  the 
far-away  sister. 

It  would  be  like  leaving  a  dear  old 
friend  without  a  parting  word  if  she  did  not 
visit  the  little  log  school  house  before  she 
went  away;  she  had  not  seen  it  since  the 
day  of  the  baptism.  She  would  like  to  sit 
again  on  the  grassy  plot  where  they  had  played 
at  school,  and  drink  once  more  from  the  clear 
spring  under  the  great  beech  on  the  hillside. 
But  the  visit  only  saddened  her  and  she  was 
sorry  she  went. 

The  sun  had  already  risen  when  she  returned 
home  and  the  preparations  for  her  long  jour- 
ney had  been  completed.  She  made  a 
hasty  visit  to  her  room  to  see  whether  at   this 
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last  hour  Silas  had  not  returned  her  book  to 
its  proper  place.  She  had  always  indulged 
the  faint  hope  that  he  would  at  last  restore  it 
to  her.  She  looked  into  every  crevice, 
nook  and  corner  but  in  vain.  It  was  not 
there. 

Rachael  received  a  warm  welcome  from  her 
aunt,  a  woman  of  tall,  masculine  frame  and 
coarse,  hard  features.  Her  manner  was  rigid 
and  firm,  but  this  was  due  probably  to  the 
hard  battle  of  life  she  had  had  to  fight  through 
the  long  years  of  her  childless  widowhood, 
for  in  nature  she  was  warm-hearted,  generous 
and  kind,  as  many  could  testify.  To  her 
friends — and  they  were  many — she  was  known 
simply  as  Aunt  "  Fretty,"  a  short  expression 
for  "Never  Fretful,"  her  real  name  and  the 
name  of  both  mother  and  grandmother.  She 
was  descended  directly  from  some  of  the  old 
Puritan  families,  in  fact,  in  her  bureau  drawer 
among  other  cherished  family  relics,  were 
three  silver  teaspoons  that  had  stirred  the  tea 
of  some  of  her  grandams  on  board  the  May 
Flower. 

Supper  over,  Aunt  Fretty  put  on  her  spec- 
tacles and  read  carefully  the  letter  from  Silas 
and  his  mother.  Having  finished  it  she  said, 
"Well  I'll  do  my  best  for  the  child,  John. 
I  see  by  the  letter  there  is  no  fixed  time  for 
her  to  stay." 

"  No,  you  see,  aunt,  we  depend  a  good  deal 
upon  you  to  put  things  to  rights  with  us.  It 
was  my  proposal  to  Silas  to  leave  the  matter 
to  you  entirely." 

"Well  then,"  said  the  old  woman,  "you'd 
better  sign  this  letter  o'theirn,"  to  John,  and 
she  produced  pen  and  ink. 

John  wrote  from  the  old  lady's  dictation, 
"I  herewith  concur  in  the  foregoing  proposi- 
tion of  my  mother,  Jane  Darrow  and  my 
brother,  Silas  Darrow,"  and  affixed  his  signa- 
ture. "That's  a  sort  of  business  way  o' 
doin'  things,"  said  Aunt  Fretty,  "and  it 
makes  me  feel  a  little  more  justified-like,  too," 
she  said,  as  she  folded  the  letter  and  locked 
it  up  in  the  little  cedar  trunk  that  stood  on 
the  top  of  a  high  chest  of  drawers. 

[TO    BE  CONTINUED.] 


SALVATION'S   PRICE, 

What  does  it  mean  to  be  a  Saint  of  God — ■ 

To  truly  walk  the  straight  and  narrow  road 

Which  yields  assurance  here  of  heavenly  grace. 

When  we  shall  meet  the  Master  face  to  face? 

It  means  to  suffer  ev'ry  means  of  woe 

That  demons  dire,  or  heartless  mortals  know ; 

To  martyred  be,  in  thought  and  word  and  deed. 

With  justice  none,  save  God's,  our  cause  to  plead. 

It  means  the  voice  of  scandal  everywhere; 

Makes. foes  of  friends,  who  once  our  joys  did  share. 

It  means  to  face  the  surf  of  sin  and  strife, 

Where  false  tradition  stints  the  growth  of  life  ; 

To  suffer  all,  that  humankind  may  know 

The  purpose  of  their  being  here  below. 

And  what  their  future  destiny  may  be, 

When  man,  through  sacrifice,  from  sin  is  free. 

But  e'en  when  surf  ring  shocks  our  sense  of  right 

Our  souls  partake  of  wond'rous  strength  and  light ; 

We  see  beyond  this  narrow  veil  of  care 

A  Savior's  loving  hands  for  us  prepare 

A  crown,  whose  lustre  malice  cannot  dim, 

Nor  falsehood  soil  it  with  its  finger  grim. 

What,  then,  have  we  to  fear,  though  scoffers  rail. 

And  call  the  truths  we  teach  an  idle  tale ! 

With  God  and  truth,  and  virtue  on  our  side, 

Conquerors  we  are,  if  all  the  world  deride. 

God  shapes  the  aim  perverse,  to  suit  His  way 

As  skillful  potters  mould  the  pliant  clay. 

J.  C. 


THE  MOTHER'S  PRAYER. 


Starting  forth  on  life's  rough  way, 

Father,  guide  them  ; 
Oh  1  we  know  not  what  of  harm 

May  betide  them  ; 
'Neath  the  shadows  of  Thy  wing, 

Father,  hide  them  ; 
Walking,  sleeping,  Lord,  we  pray, 

Go  beside  them. 

When  in  prayer  they  cry  to  Thee, 

Do  Thou  hear  Jhem  : 
Mid  the  quicksands  and  the  rocks, 

Do  Thou  steer  them  ; 
In  temptation,    trial,  grief, 

Be  Thou  near  them. 
Unto  Thee  we  give  them  up, 

Lord,  receive  them ; 
In  the  world  we  know  must  be 

Much  to  grieve  them  - 
Many  striving  oft  and  strong 

To  deceive  them  ; 
Trustful,  in  thy  hands  of  love 

We  must  leave  them. 

William   Cvllen  Bryant 
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GEORGE     Q.      CANNON,     EDITOR. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY.  NOVEMBER  i,  1890. 

EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 

Similarity  Between  the   Former  and  Latter- 
day    Church. 


T  IS  frequently  the  case,  when  people 


hear  the  gospel  and  join  the  Church, 
i0£.  that  they  imagine  they  will  be  able, 
without  much  trouble,  to  make  their  kindred 
and  friends  understand  the  principles  and  obey 
them.  The  truth  seems  so  plain  and  con- 
vincing to  them,  and  so  much  in  accordance 
also  with  the  scriptures,  that  they  readily  con- 
clude everyone  will  believe  it  when  it  is  told 
and  explained.  But  how  often  are  they  dis- 
appointed in  this  expectation  !  And  how  often 
is  it  the  case  that  those  whom  they  thought 
were  very  honest  and  would  receive  the  truth 
gladly,  have  become  its  enemies. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  that  a  Liible-believing 
generation,  or  a  generation  which  professes  to 
believe  in  the  Bible,  should  contend  against 
and  persecute  a  people  like  the  Latter-day 
Saints.  There  is  not  a  single  feature  in  the 
religion  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  that  cannot 
be  easily  sustained  from  the  Bible.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  teachings  of  the  Savior  and  of 
His  disciples  that  is  left  out  of  the  gospel  as 
taught  by  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat- 
ter-day Saints.  Not  only  are  the  same  doc- 
trines taught  and  the  same  ordinances  admin- 
istered, but  the  same  methods  of  preaching 
the  gospel  today  in  the  Church  of  Christ  are 
as  they  were  in  His  Church  which  He  estab- 
lished when  on  the  earth.  Everything  that 
we  know  connected  with  the  organization  of 
the  Church,  with  the  doctrines  taught  and  or- 
dinances administered,  goes  to  prove  that 
Joseph  Smith  was  a  prophet  of  God  ;  for 
without  direct  communication  from  the  Al- 
mighty no  man,  however  talented,  could  have 
framed  a  system  of  religion  so  exactly  similar 
to  that  which  the  Savior  taught  to  mankind. 
The  Savior  selected   His   disciples  from    the 


lowly  and  humble ;  without  regard  to  their 
school  education.  He  selected  men  who  loved 
the  truth  and  who  were  willing  to  be  taught 
by  the  Lord  and  to  put  their  trust  in  Him. 

This  was  the  kind  of  men  He  sent  forth  as 
messengers  of  salvation.  The  world  despised 
them  because  they  were  men  of  low  degree 
and  were  not  learned.  The  Lord  sent  them 
out  without  purse  or  scrip.  They  were  re- 
quired to  trust  in  the  Lord,  with  the  promise 
that  He  would  supply  their  wants.  They  had 
no  salary,  yet  the  Lord  fed  and  clothed  them 
by  putting  it  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  to 
administer  to  their  wants.  They  had  great 
power  in  healing  the  sick,  in  casting  out 
devils,  and  in  performing  other  mighty  works. 

This  is  exactly  the  course  the  Lord  has  taken 
in  establishing  His  Church  in  our  day.  He 
has  not  selected  as  His  ministers  the  learned 
and  the  rich,  but  He  has  chosen  men  who 
love  the  truth,  and  who  are  willing  to  be 
taught  by  Him.  He  sends  them  out,  also,  as 
He  did  in  ancient  times  when  in  the  flesh, 
without  purse  and  scrip.  He  has  given  them 
power  also  to  lay  hands  on  the  sick  and  to 
exercise  faith  for  their  recovery. 

It  might  be  thought  that  every  believer  in 
the  Bible  would  be  struck  with  the  similarity, 
and  think  it  of  importance  to  examine  into  a 
system  that  in  these  respects  at  least  is  exactly 
like  the  system  which  Jesus  adopted. 

Then  again,  when  the  servants  of  God 
went  out  in  former  times  to  proclaim  the  gos- 
pel, they  taught  the  people  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  also  to  repent  of  their  sins  and 
to  be  baptized  for  the  remission  of  them,  and 
they  promised  them  also  that  they  should  re- 
ceive the  Holy  Ghost,  and  also  that  various 
gifts  and  blessings  should  follow  their  espousal 
of  the  gospel. 

In  like  manner,  the  Lord  in  our  day,  has 
commanded  His  servants  to  teach  faith  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  repentance,  and  the 
laying  on  of  hands  for  the  reception  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

In  these  respects,  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  today  is  precisely  similar  to  the  church 
in  the  days  of  the  Lord   and  His  disciples. 
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If  the  two  be  compared,  they  will  be  found  to 
be  exactly  alike,  and  yet  with  all  these  evi- 
dences of  the  divinity  of  this  work,  men  who 
profess  to  believe  in  and  trust  the  Savior,  re- 
ject the  gospel,  and  not  only  reject  it,  but 
they  persecute  those  who  believe  in  it. 

The  Lord  has  shown  to  us,  by  the  blessings 
He  has  bestowed   upon  us,  that  He  is  not  a 
changeable  God,  but  that  He  is  "the  same 
yesterday,  today,  and  forever,"  and  this  gos- 
pel is  the  same  plan  of  salvation  today  that  it 
was  when  the  Savior  Himself  was  upon  the 
earth.     We  have  the  same  ordinances  admin- 
istered and    doctrines    taught    today    in  the 
Church  of  Christ  that  were  taught  anciently. 
We  have  the  same  method  of  preaching   the 
gospel,  and  we  have    the    Church  organized 
precisely  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Savior. 
If  a  Latter-day  Saint  were  to  be  thrown  into 
the  company  of  Saints  who  lived  in    former 
times,  he  would  find  himself  in  perfect  agree- 
ment with  them.     If  one  of  the  Elders  of  the 
Church,  in  our  day,  were  to  meet  one  of  the 
Elders    of   the   church  of   the    days   of   the 
Savior   and    His    apostles,    upon    comparing 
their  labors  in  the  ministry  they  would  find 
their  experience  was  alike.     Both  had  been 
selected    for  the  ministry  in  the  same  way ; 
both  had  gone  out  to  declare  the  gospel,  de- 
pending upon  the   Lord  for  those  things  that 
were  necessary  for  the  sustenance  and   com- 
fort of  their  bodies.       Both  would  have  ex- 
perience in  healing  the  sick,  and  both  could 
relate  their  experience  in  being  mobbed  and 
persecuted,  and  having  their  names  cast  out  as 
evil,  and  in  being  hated  by  the  world.     The 
doctrines  also,  which  the    Latter-day  Saints 
believe,  the  Former-day  Saints  would  under- 
stand, because  they  are  the  doctrines  which 
they  believed  and    taught.     The    Latter-day 
Saints  can  mingle  with  the  ancient  apostles 
and  other  disciples  of  the  Lord  as  if  they  had 
lived  together  in  the  flesh,  and  had  been  co- 
laborers  in  the  work  of  God. 

But  suppose  that  a  modern  preacher, 
belonging  to  any  of  the  denominations  of 
the  day,  were  to  fall  into  company  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  who  lived  in    His   day,  how 


little  they  would  have  in  common.  The 
modern  preacher  would  say  he  had  gone  to 
preach  the  gospel,  because  either  his  parents, 
his  friends,  or  himself  had  concluded  it  would 
be  a  nice  employment,  and  a  very  honorable 
profession  for  him  to  follow.  Instead  of 
being  taught  by  the  Holy  Ghost  he  would 
say  he  had  been  educated  for  the  ministry 
in  college,  or  in  some  theological  seminary. 
Instead  of  enjoying  the  gifts,  such  as  the 
ancient  disciples  had  received,  he  would  say 
that  in  his  day  such  things  were  not  believed 
in,  and  he  did  not  himself,  nor  did  any  of 
his  followers,  have  any  such  power  ;  neither 
did  they  believe  that  they  could  have  it,  or 
that  it  was  right  for  them  to  have  it.  Instead 
of  being  persecuted  and  hated,  he  would  say 
he  had  been  popular  and  the  world  had  paid 
him  great  honor  and  respect. 

An  ancient  disciple  of  Jesus,  and  those 
who  are  called  by  the  world  ministers  of  the 
gospel  in  our  day,  could  not  converse  with 
any  degree  of  satisfaction  upon  religion,  for 
the  religion  of  one  would  be  entirely  different 
from  that  of  the  other.  If  the  systems  of  the 
day  were  not  called  Christianity,  a  man  seek- 
ing for  the  Church  of  Christ,  with  the  Bible 
in  his  hand,  as  his  guide,  would  never  suspect 
any  of  these  denominations  to  be  His  church, 
because  everything  that  they  did,  and  all  of 
their  teachings  would  be  in  conflict  with  the 
teachings  of  the  Savior  and  His  apostles. 


BORNEO  AND   ITS   INHABITANTS. 


'PHE  island  of  Borneo  is  the  largest  in  the 
1  world  with  the  exception  of  Australia. 
It  is  situated  on  the  equator  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Its  native  inhabitants  are  called 
Dyaks.  Like  other  uncivilized  races  they  are 
divided  into  numerous  tribes.  There  are, 
however,  two  distinct  classes  of  them,  one 
called  Sea  Dyaks  and  the  other  called  Land 
Dyaks.  The  first  named  formerly  lived  by 
piracy,  that  is,  they  made  a  business  of  rob- 
bing vessels  on  the  sea.     But  some  years  ago 
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Europeans  attacked  these  tribes  and  put  an 
end  to  a  good  deal  of  their  depredations. 

The  Dyaks  are  a  very  cruel  and  warlike 
people.  They  unite  in  tribes  like  Indians 
and  fight  each  other,  and  plunder  each  other's 
villages. 

One  of  their  barbarous  practices  is  that 
called  head-hunting.  This  was  carried  on 
to  an  alarming  extent  until  the  European 
authorities  residing  on  the  island  put  a  stop 
to  it.  The  Dyaks  are  as  fond  of  taking 
heads  as  the  American  Indians  are  of  scalp- 
ing   their   victims.       A    young    man    among 


species  of  monkey  that  inhabits  this  island. 
As  all  heads  were  "cooked  "  or  dried,  and 
ornamented  after  being  captured,  it  was  not 
easy  to  distinguish  one  from  another. 

It  was  their  custom  to  deposit  these  heads 
in  the  head  house,  a  structure  erected  for  the 
purpose.  Here  they  were  hung  by  a  cord 
from  the  roof;  and  the  natives  took  great 
pride  in  having  these  houses  well  filled  with 
heads.  The  young  men  and  bachelors  of  a 
village  always  slept  in  these  buildings  to  pro- 
tect the  heads  they  contained,  and  to  be  on 
hand  to  defend  the  place  in  case  of  an  attdck 


HEAD-HI'S 

them  was  not  considered  brave  or  entitled  to 
much  respect  unless  he  had  taken  the  head  of 
at  least  one  human  being.  If  he  wished  to 
make  love  to  a  girl  she  would  refuse  to  accept 
of  his  proffered  attentions  until  he  brought 
her  the  head  of  some  unfortunate  victim.  It 
did  not  make  much  difference  what  deceit  was 
used  to  procure  this  head,  or  what  the 
character  of  the  victim.  The  head  of  a  help- 
less old  man  or  that  of  a  child,  of  the  Malay, 
Dyak  or  Chinese  race  was  just  as  good  as  the 
head  of  a  brave  warrior. 

In  their  anxiety  to  procure  heads,  and 
thereby  gain  admiration,  they  were  known  to 
cut  .the  head  from  the   ourang-outang,  a  large 


from  another  tribe.  When  the  Europeans  took 
steps  to  check  this  practice  of  head-hunting, 
the  natives  came  to  them  with  all  sorts  of  ex- 
cuses for  continuing  the  practice.  One  would 
claim  that  a  relative  had  died  and  his  soul  could 
not  rest  at  ease  unless  he  procured  a  head  for 
him.  Another  was  in  love  with  a  damsel  who 
refused  to  marry  him  unless  he  could  get  the 
head  of  some  one.  Another  insisted  that  he 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  head  of  a 
man  of  a  certain  inferior  tribe,  because,  as 
he  claimed,  that  tribe  was  not  human. 

As  Malays  and  Chinese  have  been  mention- 
ed, it  should  be  stated  that  there  are  people 
of  these  nationalities  living  in  Borneo.     They- 
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live  in  constant  dread  of  these  savage  Dyaks, 
as  they  are  not  to  be  trusted  under  any 
circumstances. 

These  Dyaks  are  said  to  be  recklessly  dar- 
ing in  times  of  war.  In  this  respect  they  re- 
semble our  Indian  tribes.  They  have  many 
ingenious  ways  of  defending  their  forts  and 
villages.  Without  the  use  of  artillery  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  attack  their  forts  suc- 
cessfully, as  they  are  built  of  heavy  timber 
and  cannot  be  easily  penetrated.  Then  they 
will  drive  in  the  ground  surrounding  the  fort 
a  great  number  of   bamboo  stakes  sharpened 


hills  on  a  very  slippery  path.  Almost  on  the 
outstart  the  sergeant  broke  down  and  declared 
he  could  go  no  further.  The  Dyak,  who  was 
already  well  loaded  down,  carrying  thirty-six 
pounds  of  shot,  one  hundred  rounds  of  cart- 
ridges, a  gun,  sword  and  spear,  and  provisions 
for  three  weeks,  was  requested  to  carry  the 
sergeant's  load  as  well,  for  which  he  was 
promised  a  piece  of  tobacco.  The  Dyak 
cheerfully  shouldered  the  extra  load  and  pro- 
ceeded on  as  though  it  was  but  a  trifle. 

They    are    wonderfully  skillful  in  walking 
over  the    rude    bridges     they     construct    to 
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at  the  point.  These  spikes  are  covered  with 
leaves  so  that  they  are  not  noticed  until  they 
are  stepped  upon  with  bare  feet  by  the  oppos- 
ing party.  Again  they  will  dig  holes  in  the 
ground  and  set  a  sharp  stake  in  each  of  them 
and  cover  them  over  lightly.  If  a  person 
falls  into  one  of  these  he  is  almost  sure  to  get 
hurt.  They  also  resort  to  many  other  cun- 
ning methods  in  warfare. 

Although  they  are  generally  lean  and  weak 
in  appearance,  they  have  remarkable  powers 
of  endurance.  On  one  occasion  an  English 
sergeant,  accompanied  by  a  few  soldiers  and 
a  Dyak  native,  undertook  a  journey  over  steep 


cross  swamps.  These  bridges  are  very 
simply  constructed.  They  consist  merely 
of  a  series  of  bamboo  poles  resting  upon 
cross  sticks  driven  in  the  mud.  To  cross  over 
one  of  these  bridges  is  similar  to  walking 
along  the  top  of  a  pole  fence,  and  requires 
great  care  in  keeping  one's  balance.  A 
Dyak  will  carry  a  roan  on  his  back  the 
distance  of  a  mile  over  one  of  such  bridges, 
without  stopping  to  rest  on  the  way.  The 
Dyaks  have  many  peculiar  customs  some  few 
of  which  we  will  but  mention.  Their  dress 
is  simple,  although  sometimes  highly  orna- 
mented.    The  picture   here   presented   gives 
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an  idea  of  the  style  of  their  war  costume, 
which  is  similar  to  that  in  general  use.  Some 
of  them  tattoo  their  bodies  and  cover  a  con- 
siderable part  of  them  with  beads  and  brass 
rings.  They  wear  large  ear  ornaments,  and 
the  women  take  considerable  pains  in  arrang- 
ing their  long,  black  hair. 

Their  dwellings  are  erected  on  piles,  some- 
times twenty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Sometimes  a  whole  village  con- 
sists of  one  long  building.  The  back  of 
this  building  is  divided  into  numerous  apart- 
ments, while  the  front  is  one  long,  open 
space.  Outside  again  is  a  long  veranda, 
or  porch,  with  no  roof.  This  and  the 
long  room  inside  are  used  in  common  by 
the  whole  community,  while  the  small 
rooms  are  occupied  by  private  families.  Some- 
times these  houses  are  as  much  as  five  hundred 
feet  in  length,  and  are  occupied  by  perhaps 
five  hundred  people.  Inside  their  houses 
they  have  fire  places,  consisting  of  a  large, 
flat  stone,  over  which  they  do  their  cooking. 
They  have  no  windows,  but  an  opening  in 
the  roof  admits  air  and  light,  and  allows  the 
smoke  to  escape. 

They  have  but  little  trouble  to  procure 
food  as  they  live  in  a  tropical  climate,  and 
vegetation  grows  there  most  luxuriantly. 
Besides  fruits  and  vegetables  they  have  hogs, 
fowls  and  fish  to  eat.  They  manufacture 
mats  and  baskets  of  rattan,  which  they  color 
very  fancifully.  In  a  rude  way  they  make 
iron  from  the  ore,  and  manufacture  spear 
heads,  swords  and  axes  from  it.  With  a  kind 
of  ax  they  hew  down  trees,  build  boats  and 
make  other  articles  they  have  use  for. 

The  religious  customs  of  these  people  are 
of  course  strange  and  to  us  ridiculous.  They 
hold  feasts  for  different  purposes.  At  some  of 
these  feasts  they  become  thoroughly  intoxi- 
cated with  a  kind  of  liquor  they  manufacture. 
They  have  some  few  games  or  amusements  in 
performing  which  they  are  very  proficient. 
They  consider  it  fine  sport  to  hunt  bees' 
nests  and  gather  the  honey.  ,  The  trees  in 
which  the  bees  usually  build  their  nests  are 
very  high.       Sometimes  reaching  a  hundred 


feet  before  they  branch.  The  Dyaks  manage 
by  constructing  a  kind  of  ladder  to  climb 
these  trees  and  get  at  the  bees'  nests.  This 
they  generally  do  at  night.  Having  a  lighted 
torch  with  them  they  approach  the  nest.  The 
bees,  as  they  claim,  have  an  idea  that  the  fire 
is  the  only  intruder  and  attack  the  sparks  as 
they  fall,  leaving  the  man  to  take  possession 
of  the  honey. 


TOPICS   OF  THE  TIMES. 
Recreation  for  the  Saints. 

TN  C.ONVERSING  with  persons  who  have 
1  made  inquiry  concerning  our  affairs  and 
who  are  interested  in  our  social  customs,  I 
have  frequently  described  the  care  that  was 
taken  by  President  Brigham  Young  and  the 
other  leaders  of  the  people  in  the  early  days 
of  our  settlement  of  the  valley  to  provide 
amusements  for  the  people.  It  added  greatly 
to  their  contentment  and  happiness,  and  was 
productive  of  excellent  results. 

When  the  Saints  were  compelled  to  leave 
Nauvoo  they  were  in  a  destitute  condition. 
They  entered  upon  a  very  toilsome  journey. 
Food  was  scanty,  and  was  confined  to  but 
few  articles.  Clothing  was  also  very  limited. 
The  people  needed  to  be  cheered.  President 
Young  recognized  that  this  was  necessary. 
Their  spirits  must  be  kept  up,  and  he  was 
careful  to  promote  amusements  of  a  healthful 
and  innocent  character.  In  this  he  exhibited 
the  qualities  of  true  statesmanship.  Instead 
of  the  people  moping  and  going  around  with 
downcast  countenances,  they  were  cheered 
with  music  and  with  the  dance,  at  proper 
times  and  under  proper  circumstances,  and 
the  enlivening  nature  of  this  and  other 
amusements  had  a  marked  effect  upon  their 
demeanor. 

When  this  valley  was  reached,  a  place  of 
amusement  was  erected  as  soon  as  practicable; 
and  many  happy  hours  were  spent  in  that 
building  in  witnessing  theatrical  representa- 
tions and  in  social  enjoyment,   in    the  dance 
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and  in  other  meetings  of  the  kind.  After 
a  while,  as  the  people  increased  in  numbers, 
a  theatre  was  built ;  and  President  Young, 
during  his  lifetime  patronized  it  by  his 
presence,  and  induced  the  leading  men  of  the 
community  to  do  likewise.  He  sacrificed  his 
own  comfort  very  frequently  in  order  to  be 
present;  for  he  felt  that  the  presence  of  the 
leading  men  would  be  a  restraint  upon  every- 
thing that  was  improper,  and  that  the  in- 
fluence which  they  would  carry  would  have  a 
good  effect  in  every  direction.  The  results 
prove  the  wisdom  of  the  step.  The  Latter- 
day  Saints  enjoyed  these  representations,  and 
the  women  and  children  of  the  community 
could  go  to  a  place  of  amusement  without  the 
least  fear  of  witnessing  or  hearing  anything 
improper.  Dances  were  invariably  opened 
and  closed  by  prayer,  and  the  sanctifying  in- 
fluence of  religion  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
all  amusements. 

Human  beings  need  relaxation  and  recrea- 
tion. It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  close  our  eyes 
to' this  fact.  But  there  are  many  people  who 
forget  that  they  were  once  young;  and  be- 
cause they  do  not  take  as  much  enjoyment 
now  in  amusements  as  they  did  formerly,  they 
almost  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  wrong,  and  that  they  should  be  restrained. 
This  is  an  error.  Young  people  are  full  of 
animal  life.  They  have  great  enjoyment  in 
amusements,  and  if  they  cannot  obtain  them 
in  proper  places,  there  is  great  danger  of  their 
going  to  improper  places.  On  this  account 
it  is  the  duty  of  parents  and  leading  men  to 
provide  places  where  the  young  people  can 
have  the  recreation  which  they  feel  necessary, 
and  which  they  often  demand.  Some  Bishops 
have  been  wise  in  this  respect,  and  not  wish- 
ing to  have  their  meeting  houses  used  for 
dancing  and  other  social  enjoyment,  they  have 
erected  places  of  amusement  in  their  wards. 
They  have  perceived  that  if  they  did  not  do 
this,  the  children  of  the  ward  would  be  likely 
to  go  elsewhere  for  that  enjoyment  which  was 
denied  them  at  home,  and  which  in  their 
cases  should  be  kept  under  proper  influences. 
It  is  far  better  for  everyone  who  is  in  a  posi 


tion  to  exercise  influence  in  this  respect,  to 
use  that  influence  in  furnishing  every  reason- 
able means  of  enjoyment  for  the  young  peo- 
ple who  are  in  their  charge. 

It  is  objectionable  for  meeting  houses  which 
have  been  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the 
Lord,  to  be  used  as  places  of  amusement, 
when  it  can  possibly  be  avoided.  But  rather 
than  to  drive  children  off  to  places  where 
they  may  be  exposed  to  temptation  and 
brought  in  contact  with  wicked  people,  it  be- 
comes a  serious  question  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  to  use  the  meeting  houses  as  places 
of  amusement.  This  is  a  subject  for  serious 
thought  and  reflection  among  the  people. 

The  Editor. 


GLOBE   GLEANINGS. 
GIVING    OF    THE    DUNMOW    FLITCH. 

IN  THE  time  of  Henry  III.,  a  young  man 
and  a  girl,  in  the  plain  dress  of  the  English 
yeomanry,  presented  themselves  one  morning 
before  the  Prior  of  Dun  mow  and  demanded 
his  blessing  on  their  marriage.  The  good 
churchman,  pleased  with  the  youth's  respect- 
ful tone  and  the  blooming  face  of  the  bride 
elect,  readily  consented.  As  the  last  words 
of  the  blessing  were  spoken  a  brawny  servant 
of  the  prior  came  tramping  past,  carrying  on 
his  broad  sholders  a  flitch  of  bacon  that 
might  have  suited  the  table  of  Harold  Hard- 
rada  himself. 

"  Take  yonder  flitch  to  mend  your  wedding 
cheer,  my  children,"  said  the  kindly  prior, 
"  and  remember  the  Prior  of  Dunmow." 

The  words  appeared  to  have  a  transforming 
power,  for  the  seeming  yoeman  rose  to  his 
feet  before  the  prior's  startled  eyes  with  the 
bearing  of  a  king,  and,  throwing  back  his 
head  haughtily,  shook  out  from  beneath  his 
coarse,  flat  cap  a  profusion  of  long,  curled 
locks,  such  as  no  English  farmer  had  ever 
worn. 

'•  Prior,"  said  he,  in  a  clear  musical  voice, 
"  In  requital  for  thy  courtesy  I  hereby  assign 
and  give  to  thee  in  this  manner  land  enough 
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to  bring  thee  200  marks  a  year,  on  condition 
that  whenever  any  bride  and  bridegroom  shall 
come  hither  to  kneel  upon  these  stones,  where 
we  have  knelt  this  day,  and  shall  swear  that 
for  a  year  and  a  day  they  have  been  true 
lovers,  even  as  we  are  now,  they  shall  receive 
ever  such  a  flitch  of  bacon  as  this  which  thou 
hast  given  us. 

The  prior  stared,  as  well  he  might,  and 
asked  doubtfully:  — 

"  Who  art  thou  that  speakest  thus,  my  son  ? 
If  thou  be  jesting  with  me,  bethink  thee  that 
it  is  not  seemly  to  make  sport  of  the  church's 
servants." 

"I  jest  not,  worthy  prior,"  answered  the 
young  man  proudly.  "He  to  whom  thou  hast 
given  thy  blessing  as  a  nameless  yeoman  is 
Sir  Reginald  Fitzwalter,  lord  of  the  manor 
and  all  that  lies  upon  it.  The  title  deeds  of 
my  grant  to  thee  and  thine  shall  be  in  thine 
hands  by  this  hour  on  the  morrow." 

As  he  promised  so  he  fulfilled.  The  title 
deeds  to  the  priory  and  surrounding  land 
were  handed  to  the  prior  on  the  morrow,  and, 
says  the  ancient  chronicler,  orginated  the 
giving  of  the  Dunmow  Flitch. 


MAKING    A    RUBBER    BOOT. 

It  is  forty  years  since  the  first  rubber  boot 
was  made,  and  a  very  clumsy  specimen  of 
footwear  it  was.  Prior  to  this  the  old  fashioned 
rubber  shoe  was  in  existence,  but  not  much 
worn,  and  it  was  called  galoshe.  The  styles 
of  boots  now  made  are  nearly  identical  in 
all  of  the  leading  rubber  companies,  each, 
however,  having  some  strengthening  device 
of  more  or  less  excellence  upon  which  they 
pride  themselves.  All  boots  are  made  by 
hand  upon  wooden  "trees,"  which  are  pre- 
pared of  carefully  seasoned  maple.  The 
seasoning  is  necessary,  else  the  trees  would 
shrink  in  vulcanization  and  become  worthless. 
Iron  trees  have  been  used,  but  are  practically 
"  barred  out"  by  their  great  weight. 

A  well  arranged  boot  room  has  first  a  wide 
center  circle  running  its  whole  length,  through 
which  run  car  tracks  for  the  easy  removal  of 
the   finished  boots  to  the   "heaters."      Run- 


ning from  this  main  passage-way  are  the 
"alleys"  of  the  workmen,  in  front  of  each 
of  whom  is  a  long  table,  fitted  with  a  rack 
capable  of  holding  fifteen  pairs  of  boots.  A 
portion  of  this  table  is  padded  and  reserved 
for  the  work  of  making  up,  the  tools  for  this 
being  simply  a  small  hand  roller,  a  stitcher, 
a  knife  and  a  cement  cup  and  brush. 

As  the  various  pieces  that  are  to  be  joined 
together  to  make  the  perfect  boot  are  brought 
in  "books"  to  the  bootmaker,  they  are  first 
laid  over  the  table  and  cemented  with  a  paste 
made  of  rubber  and  benzine.  The  first  step 
then  is  the  lasting.  A  tree  is  put  upon  the 
"block"  with  the  foot  upward,  and  the  leg 
lining,  of  felt  usually,  is  wrapped  upon  it, 
and  connected  at  the  heel  by  a  bit  of  "pip- 
ing." The  edges  are  then  lapped  one  upon 
the  inner  sole  where  they  stick  fast.  The 
lining  is  then  seamed  up  the  back  by  draw- 
ing up  the  piping  edge  over  the  rubber  coat- 
ing. Next  the  lining  is  fastened  at  the  top 
of  the  tree  to  make  it  firm  and  also  to  take 
out  any  looseness  that  may  be  in  it. 

Then  the  foot  lining  is  connected  at  the 
instep  and  lapped  over  on  the  inner  sole.  A 
rag  filler  is  the  next  necessity,  to  fill  the  space 
left  on  the  sole  between  the  lower  edges  of 
the  leg  lining.  Over  this,  and  indeed  on  the 
whole  bottom  of  the  boot,  is  placed  a  tough 
soul  made  of  rubber  and  fiber,  called  the  "rag 
sole."  This  is  "skived"  all  round,  and  then 
both  rag  sole  and  lining  are  brushed  over 
with  a  fine  quality  of  rubber  cement  and  left 
to  dry. 

When  the  benzine  has  fully  evaporated  from 
the  cemented  surface  the  process  of  "trim- 
ming" is  the  next  in  order.  First  the  holes 
are  cut  for  the  straps  and  they  are  placed  in 
position.  Then  a  small  "heel  stay"  of  cloth 
is  added,  followed  by  an  "ankle-piece"  of 
rubber  cut  without  "lapping"  at  the  back. 
A  heavy  counter  of  rubber  and  fiber  is  put 
around  the  heel  next,  to  be  followed  by  a 
"back-strap"  of  rubber  that  runs  up  the 
seam  in  the  lining  from  the  heel  to  the  top  of 
the  boot.  This  is  succeeded  by  a  toe-strip 
of  piping,  a  toe-piece  of  rubber,    and   side- 
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stays  of  the  same,  when  the  boot  is  ready  for 
the  "cover." 

All  this  time  the  boot  has  the  look  of  some 
of  those  felt  boots  that  car  drivers  in  Chicago 
fancy,  only  this  is  decortaed  with  cement 
and  trimmings  and  the  other  is  plain.  The 
leg  cover  is  rubber  and  goes  over  the  whole 
with  the  exception  of  the  sole  and  a  part  of 
the  toe.  It  is  put  on  with  great  care,  a  back 
seam  being  run  down  in  the  middle"  of  the 
back  strip,  a  "binding"  put  around  the  top, 
a  vamp  lining  the  sides  extending  over  the 
counter,  secured,  and  the  "outer  fibre" 
added  to  the  bottom  of  the  foot. 

The  third  stage,  known  as  "covering," 
now  follows.  In  this  a  counter  of  heavy  rub- 
ber is  put  around  the  heel,  the  point  being  in 
line  with  the  back  seam,  the  edges  being  care- 
fully rolled  down.  Then  a  vamp  of  heavy 
rubber — "the  tongue" — exactly  covering  the 
vamp  lining.  The  sides  of  this  extend  around 
to  the  counter,  and  are  distinguished  by  two 
side  seams.  These  seams  are  then  run  over 
with  a  "double  stitcher,"  which  is  similar  to 


a  pair  of  sharp  tracing  wheels;  and  which  not 
only  help  fasten  the  rubber  to  the  cemented 
surface  beneath,  but  also  make  a  very  neat 
finish.  After  this  the  vamp  is  cut  out  around 
the  outfiller,  and  the  bottom  of  the  boot  re- 
ceives a  coat  of  cement  which  is  to  hold  the 
sole  on. 

When  the  boot  is  dry  it  is  ready  for  the 
fourth  stage,  which  is  "soling."  To  digress 
a  little,  a  sole  is  in  four  pieces  and  is  made  up 
for  the  bootmaker  in  the  soling  room.  These 
four  parts  are  a  fibre  and  rubber  "  form,"  a 
thin  rubber  "sole  piece,"  a  "top"  and  a  heel. 
These  are  put  together  and  are  sent  to  the 
boot  room  to  be  covered  with  the  strongest 
possible  rubber  cement  on  the  bottom  and 
edges.  The  sole  is  attached  to  the  partly  fin- 
ished boot  at  the  toe,  brought  over  to  the 
heel  that  the  latter  may  sit  straight.  Then 
the  heel  is  hammered,  the  sole  rolled,  the 
edges  rolled  down  in  the  vamp  and  counter, 
the  last  seams  are  stitched  and  the  boot  passes 
on  to  the  varnishing  room  and  then  to  the 
vulcanizer.  IV.   IPem'e: 


THE   TONIC  SOL-FA   SYSTEM   OF 
MUSICAL   NOTATION. 


called  the  silent  pulse,    and  indicates  a 
pause  of  the  voice.     The  time  name  for 
j  the  silent  pulse  is  Saa.     After  the  pupils 
have  taataaed  a  few  of  the  following  ex- 

SILENT    PULSES.  •  ,-.       ±-  a 

ercises  using  the  time  name  baa,  in  prac- 

WHERE  there  is  a  space  left  unfilled  I  tice,   they  may   then  observe  the    silent 
from    one   accent  to  the  next   it  is  ■  pulse  by  whispering  it. 


Exercise  45,  Key  C. 
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Exekcise  46,  Key  G. 
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Exercise  47.  Key  D. 
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Exekcise  48,  Key  G. 
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s    :— 


m 


m  :s 


d  :- 
r   : 
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Exeecise'49,  Key  G.         Eound  for  Two  Pabts. 
:d    |  d  :  :r    |  r  : 

0         haste,       O         haste, 


:m    [  m  r 

O    haste, 


:r    |  r   :r 

Do     not     de  ■ 


m  :— 

lay. 


} 


* 

d    : 

Yes, 


:d 

I 


r 

will, 


w    I 

:m 

r   :r    |r    :r 

d  : 

will. 

I 

will,  I  will  a  - 

way 

Exercise  50,  Key  C. 

i  id1     :s      i  pi     :d 

I  JTwelve  o'clock    and 


Round  for  Four  Parts. 


m   :s 

all  is 


d1  : 

well, 


s 


:t 


:t .  t 


Hear  the  sound  of  the 


d1  :s    |  d  :- 

midnight  bell ; 


d      :m        s      :d' 

"We  are     safe     from 


d1   : 

Fire  ! 


1 


d    : 

Roll. 


1 

01 

s     :m      id 

every         harm 

,  For 

s    :—  i  s   :— 

all's        well, 

in  :—  |  ni  :— 

all's         well. 

) 
1 

d1   :-       -  :- 

Fire ! 

t      :r'     |  t     :r' 

Ring  the  -bells  for         f 

I1   :—   I  d1   :— 

ire !         fire ! 

1 
J 

d 
Roll 

:d.  d  |  m      :s 

goes  the  engin 

e, 

s    :—   |  —  :— 

Roll! 

d    :—  I--  :— 

Roll! 

PULSE  and  half  tones.  j  mark  of  continuance.  The  time  name  being 

A  pulse  and  a  half  is  a  continuation  of  ;  Taa-aa-Tai. 
one  pulse  into  the  first  half  of  the  next  ;       The  following  exercises   may  now  be 
pulse,  and  is  indicated  by  a  dot  after  a  :  taataied  and  laed  : 

Exercise  51,  Key  C. 


Taa            taa 

d           :d  . 

Taa            aa- 

d          :-  . 

-tai 

d 
tat 

d 

Taa 

d 

Taa 
d 

taa-tai 

:d  .  d 

aa-tai 

:-  .  d 

Taa 
ni 

Taa 
m 

taa-tai 

!w  .   n 

aa-tai 
'.-  .   m 

Taa 
S 

Taa 
s 

taa-tai 

f:s  .  s 

aa  -  tai 

:-  .   s 

Exercise  52,  Key  E. 

T       T     IT       T.T 
d    :m     |d     :m.r 

Taa      -as 

m      :- 

-tai 
.     S 

T        T 

m  :d 

Taa 
S 

-aa-tai 

:-  .   m 

T 

d  : 

T 
d 

T     — 

d  :— 

T      — 

d  *:— 

Exercise  53,  Key  F. 

Taa     I  -aa-tai 

d       :- .  t. 

T    :i 
d     :t 

:.tai|Taa 

.  s    s 

I-aa 

.T 
s 

T:T 
d:d 

Taa 

I -aa-tai  ll 

:-  .  in  |  ( 

l:s 

Taa 
s 

'.  -aa-t( 

:-.  s 

ii 

t  :— 
d  :— 

The  pupils  should  be  taught  writing  '  he  may  either  call  out  the  names  of  the 
exercises,  to  become  familiar  with  the  notes  to  be  filled  in,  or  write  them  on  the 
notation.  blackboard,  to  be  copied  by  the  pupils. 

The  teacher  may  write  an  exercise  <  >a  This    practice    may   be    continued    by 

the  blackboard  of  eight  measures,  in  pri-      changing   to   three,    four  and   six    pulse 
mary  or  secondary  form.      When  he  has      measures. 

written  the  measures  thus  :  The  pupils  are  now  prepared  for  exer- 

|    I    |    I     |     :     !     :    |    :    |     :     |    :     |    :     ||  ,  cises  in  dictation  : 
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The  teacher  will  give  instructions  to 
the  class  to  prepare  on  paper,  or  slate, 
eight  blank  measures,  secondary  form. 

He  will  then  call  out  the  time  names 
and  notes  to  be  filled  in  the  blank  meas- 
ures by  the  pupils.  The  teacher  will  dic- 
tate thus : 

Secondary  form,  taa,  soh-one,  traa,  doh, 
taa,  te-oue ;  traa  doh,  taa  tai,  ray  ray, 
traa,  me,  taa  ray,  traa  me,  taa  soh,  taa  tai, 
soh,  soh,  taa  tai,  soh,  soh,  traa,  soh. 
If  the  pupils  have  written  it  correctly  it 
will  appear  like  this, 


:s   !  d  :t, 
s  .  s  :s  .  s 


:r.r|  m  :r     m  :s 


In  dictation  the  r  is  used  in  taa  to  in- 
dicate the  strong  accent  and  the  1  in  taa 
to  indicate  the  medium  accent. 

The  teacher  should  encourage  the 
pupils  to  point  and  Sol-Fa  exercises  or 
tunes  from  memory,  two  or  three  pupils 
may  be  selected  to  do  this  at  the  next 
meeting.  Small  hand  Modulators  could 
be  made  by  the  pupils  to  practice  at 
home. 


Exercise  51,  Key  G. 


Learn  to  Sing. 


Round  foe  Four  Parts 
A.  L.  C. 


d .  r  :m .  d  |  s     :-  .  r 

to 


1 


Learn     to  sin 

d.r  :m.  d  I  s 


Learn  to     sintr 


.  S, 
to 


pi    :-.  r  I  r    :d 

rest    the  weary; 

s,   :s,    i  s,   :d 

soothe  the  tearful 


d .  r  :pi  .  d 


Learn   to 

d .r  :m .  d 


s, :-.  t, 

sin  or    to 


d    :-.t,  |  t|    :d 

cheer  the  dreary, 

s,    :-.  s  I  s    :s    is  :pi 

Learn  to  sine:    to     I  make  life  cheerful. 


Exercise  55,  Key  A|?.         Heaven  is  my  Home. 


s,   :d     :t, 

I'm  but     a 

S|     .S|      .S| 
What  tho'  the 

pi    :pi    :r 

There  at  mv 

d    :d     is'. 

Therefore  I 

s     :m      :d 

Heaven  is  my 

s     :pi      :d 

Heaven  is  my 

s     :pi      :d 

Eeaven  is  my 

s,     ipi,      :d. 

Heaven  is  my 


d 

stran 

S, 

tern  - 

d 

Sav 
pi, 

mur 


.r  :pi 

-  ger  here, 

. S| .  S] 
pest  rage, 

.t,:d 

ior's  side 

.s,:d| 

mur  not, 


s   :pi    :d 

heaven  is  my 

S|  :m,   :d 

heaven  is  my 

s   :m    :d 

heaven  is  my 

S|  :pi,   id, 

heaven  is  my 


r  :— 

home. 

s,:- 

home. 

t,:- 

home. 

■,:— 

home, 


s,   :d    :t. 

Earth  is  a 

nil   :s,   :S| 

Short  is   my 

d    :m    :r" 

I  shall   be 

d    :d    :s, 

Whate'r   my 


A.  L.  C. 

d     :- .  r  :m  ^ 

les  -  ert  drear, 

Sj     '.-  .S|IS|  I 

pilgrimage,  1 

d    :- .  t,:d  , 

glorified,  \ 

mi    :- .  st:d 

earthly     lot,  / 


s,  :- 

— 

home. 

s,  :— 

— 

home, 

s,  :— 

— 

home, 

s,  :- 

— 

home, 

d     :d 

Danger 


:d 

and 
S  'S|  .S| 
A.nd  time's  wild 

pi     :m      :m 

There  are  the 

d     :m     :d 

And  I     shall 


t,     :-.d:r 

sorrow  stand 

S|     :-.m:si 

win     -     try  blast 

r     :-.d:t, 

good  and  blest, 
S|       .—  .  S|  .S| 
sure   -   ly      stand 


r  ^:r      :r 

Round  me  on 

tj       •  t|       ■  t| 

soon    will    be 

s      :s      :s 

Those  I  loved 
S|  .S|  -S| 
there  at    my 


d 

ev     - 

d 

:- .  r  :m 

ery  hand. 

:-.'  t,:d 

over 
m 

most 

d 

past, 
:-.  r  :d 
and   best, 

:- .  s,:d 

Lord's  right  hand. 


s    :m     :d 

Heaven  is  my 

d    :d     :d 

I  shall  reach 
m    :s     :m 

And  tln'i'c  I, 

d    :d    :d 
Heaven  is  my 


r      :    .  m  :r 

father    -    land 

t     :-.d:s, 

home  at   last, 

r     :-.d:t| 

too  sliall  vest, 
S|  '.-  .  S|!S| 
l';i!  her     -     land 


d     :m      :r 

Heaven  is  my 

m,    :si     :s. 

Heaven  is  my 

d    :d     :t. 

Heaven  is  my 

d    :s,     :s. 

Heaven  is  m\- 


d    :- 

home. 

pi,  :- 

home. 

d    :- 

home. 

d,   :- 

home. 
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THE  CHILDREN'S   STORIES. 


The  animal  we  gave  a  picture  of 
in  No.  19  was  the  Porcupine.  The 
best  discription  of  it  we  have  received 
from  our  little  friends  is  given  below. 
We  also  received  a  well  written  des- 
cription    from     Sarah     Christensen. 


bear's.       The   front    feet   are    more 
like  a  cat's  ;  it  walks  on  them  some- 
thing like  a  rabbit  or  a  bear  does. 
The  head  is  small  for  the  size  of  the 
body.     It  eats  grain,    grass,   alfalfa, 
chickens,  etc.,  and  lives  in  trees  and 
hollow  rocks.       II  a  dog  or  anything 
pursues  the  porcupine  it  will  climb  a 
tree,     a    fence,    or   run     under    the 
bank  of  a  ditch.     Its  eyes  are  of  dif- 
ferent colors,  and  its  ears  are 
round.     It  cannot  run  very 
fast,  but  if  an  enemy  comes 
•    near,    it   will   switch   its    tail 
around  and  fill  it  with  quills, 
which  are  poisonous.    It  also 
has  whiskers  like  the  cat. 

Em. 


IRAIRIE    DOGS. 


In  this  number  is  another  picture  for 
the  little  folks  to  write  about.  The 
animals  in  this  picture  are  called 
prairie  dogs.  Write  and  tell  us 
about  them. 


THE    PORCUPINE. 

The  Porcupine  is  found  chiefly  in 
the  mountains.  It  is  of  a  grayish 
black  color.  It  is  covered  with  sharp 
pointed  quills,  and  it  is  very  hard  to 
kill  unless  you  hit  it  on  the  head.  It 
measures  from  three  to  four  feet 
from  the  tip  of  its  nose  to  the  tip  of 
its  tail.  The  hair  is  white  at  both 
ends  and  black  in  the  middle.  The 
quills  are  black  on  the  top  and  white 
at  the  bottom.  Its  hind  feet  are 
short  and  chubby  and  the  shape  of  a 


OUR    PET    DOG. 

About  a  year  ago,  on  leaving 
home  in  south-western  Idaho,  for  a 
visit  to  Utah,  we  took  with  us  a  little 
pet  dog  which  rode  in  the  wagon 
with  the  children.  On  passing 
through  Brigham  City  I  left  the 
wagon  to  make  a  small  purchase  in 
one  of  the  stores.  After  traveling  a 
few  miles  further  our  dog  was  missed. 
The  children  said  it  followed  me  into 
the  store.  It  was  too  late  to  return, 
so  we  gave  it  up  for  lost,  not  expect- 
ing to  see  it  again.  But  on  our  re- 
turn  home  the  first  to  greet  us  was 
our  little  dog.  It  having  traveled  120 
miles  alone,  mostly  over  a  desert. 

P.  H.  O. 
Elba,  Cassia  Co.,  Idaho. 
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THE  PET  LAMB. 

Did  you  ever  have  a  pet  lamb? 
If  not  I  will  tell  you  about  the  one  I 
have. 

Early  last  spring  a  sheep-herder 
gave  me  a  very  small  one.  It  had 
to  be  fed  on  milk  until  it  learned  to 
eat  grass  and  clover.  It  also  learned 
to  be  very  playful  and  mischievous. 
One  day  I  caught  an  old  hen  and 
shut  her  up  in  the  box  the  lamb  kept 
pawing  and  bunting  until  it  let  her 
out.  It  then  began  to  run  after  her 
and  chased  her  clear  to  the  yard. 
After  that  it  went  to  the  yard  many 
times  and  chased  the  chickens  about 
until  some  of  them  would  be  very 
tired.  When  the  children  would 
start  to  run  and  play  it  would  run 
back  and  forth  with  them. 

One  day  I  was  running  after  a 
calf,  when  the  lamb  thought  it  would 
join  in  the  sport.  It  ran  along  for 
a  ways.  Pretty  soon  it  ran  up  behind 
me  and  knocked  me  down  ;  but  this 
I  did  not  think  such  fine  sport,  and 
always  kept  an   eye  on  it  after  that. 

The  sheep  is  a  very  useful  animal 
after  all.  The  wool  from  its  back  is 
made  into  yarn  from  which  our  warm 
stockines  and  clothes  are  made,  and 
its  flesh  is  used  for  food. 

Mary,  aged  10  years. 
Elba,  Cassia  Co.,  Idaho. 


A  little  girl  not  far  from  Boston 
dropped  her  plate  one  morning,  and 
cried,  "It  was  accidoodal,  mamma,  it 
was  accidoodal." 


CLEAN    HANDS. 


It's  a  bargain  you  won't  get  again 
in  a  hurry,  and  if  you're  sharp  you 
won't  miss  it." 

Ned  Howell  spoke  impatiently,  as 
Ezra,  the  choreboy  at  his  grandfath- 
er's house,  stood  by  the  gate  thought- 
fully looking  at  a  pair  of  cuff-buttons 
that  lay  on  his  open  palm. 

"They're  real,"  went  on  Ned, 
eager  to  close  the  bargain.  "Why, 
one  of  them  is  worth  more  than  half 
a  dozen  of  your  fancy  pigeons !  and 
here  you  have  a  chance  to  get  the 
pair  of  them  for  less  than  half  price." 

Ezra  had  come  out  the  loser  too 
often,  in  his  dealings  with  Ned,  to  be 
willing  to  believe  everything  that  he 
said ;  but  the  buttons  did  look  like 
real  gold,  and,  if  they  were,  he  would 
be  quite  willing  to  give  six  of  his 
white  fantail  pigeons  for  them. 

"Don't  paw  them  with  your  dirty 
hands  if  you're  not  going  to  take 
them,"  said  Ned,  rudely,  as  Ezra 
turned  the  buttons  over  and  ex- 
amined them  more  closely.  "If  you 
aren't  sharp  enough  to  make  a  good 
bargain  for  yourself,  why,  give  them 
back  to  me." 

"I'll  take  them,"  said  Ezra,  slowly, 
closing  his  hand  over  them.  "I'll 
have  the  pigeons  in  a  basket  ready 
for  you  to  take  home  with  you  to- 
morrow morning." 

He  put  the  buttons   in   his  pocket, 

and  went  down  to  the  barn  to  do  his 

evening  chores,    wondering   whether 

'he  had  been  really  cheated   again    in 
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his  bargain,  as  he  had  so  often  been 
before.  Ned  stood  at  the  rate,  look- 
ing  after  the  retreating  figure  of  Ezra, 
with  a   triumphant  smile  on  his  face. 

It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  he  had 
done  a  mean  or  dishonorable  action 
in  taking  advantage  of  Ezra's  ignor- 
ance, and  he  was  proud  of  what  he 
considered  his  cleverness. 

He  knew  that  there  was  very  little 
danger  that  Ezra  would  discover  the 
comparative  worthlessness  of  the  cuff 
buttons,  and  so  his  untruthfulness 
in  the  matter  would  not  be  dis- 
covered. 

Presently,  Uncle  Frank  left  his  seat 
on  the  porch  where  he  had  been  sit- 
ting, hidden  by  the  vines  which  climed 
over  it,  and  joined  his  nephew  at  the 


gate. 


I  wouldn't  be  a  choreboy  for  any- 
thing," said  Ned. 

"Why?"  asked  Uncle  Frank. 

"Oh  they  have  to  do  such  rough, 
dirty  work !"  answered  Ned.  "Ezra's 
hands  are  always  dirty.  I  wouldn't 
touch  them  for  anything,"  and  he 
glanced  with  a  very  satisfied  air  at 
his  own  hands,  which  were  almost  as 
white  and  smooth  as  if  he  had  been 
a  girl. 

"Ezra's  hands  are  cleaner  than 
yours,  to  my  mind,"  said  Uncle 
Frank,  gravely. 

"Why,  what  do  you  mean?"  asked 
Ned,  opening  his  eyes  in  surprise. 

"1  think  dishonest  bargains  stain 
one's  hands  more  than  honest  work," 
answered  his  Uncle.  "I  could  not 
feel  as  if  my   hands   were   clean,    no 


matter  how  white  they  might  be,  if  I 
had  just  been  cheating  a  poor  boy 
out  of  his  pigeons!" 

Ned's  face  grew  very  red. 

"It  wasn't  my  fault  if  he  didn't 
know  how  to  make  a  good  bargain," 
he  muttered.  "Every  one  must 
look  out  for  himself  in  bargains." 

"He  simply  took  your  word  for 
the  value  of  the  buttons.  You  told 
him  they  were  real." 

"Well,  so  they  were — real  but- 
tons," said  Ned,  smiling  as  he  re- 
membered what  he  had  thought  his 
cleverness.  "I  didn't  say  they  were 
real  gold;  I  only  said  real  buttons." 

"You  meant  for  him  to  think  that 
they  were  real  gold,"  said  Uncle 
Frank  sternly.  "It  was  just  as  much 
a  lie  as  if  you  had  said  real  gold. 
You  cannot  call  your  hands  clean, 
my  boy,  when  you  stain  them  by 
cheating,  and  the  stains  are  upon 
your  heart  as  well  as  your  hands," 

He  went  into  the  house,  leaving 
Ned  to  think  about  his  words. 

Somehow,  Ned  did  not  feel  now  as 
if  he  had  done  a  smart  thing  in  get- 
ting the  best  of  the  bargain.  As  he 
looked  at  his  hands,  he  fancied  that 
he  could  almost  see  the  stains  upon 
them,  and  he  grew  uncomfortable  at 
the  remembrance  of  the  stains  which 
were  upon  his  heart.  At  last  he 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  rid 
his  hands  from  this  last  stain,  and  he 
went  down  to  the  barn  to  look  for 
Ezra. 

"I  say,"  Ned  began  bravely,  "I 
cheated    you    about    those     buttons. 
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They  aren't  real  gold ;  they  are  only 
plated,  and  worth  about  twenty-five 
cents.  You  keep  the  pigeons  till  I 
send  you  the  money  for  them." 

Then  he  went  back  to  Uncle  Frank. 

"I've  made  it  all  right  with  Ezra," 
he  said,  "and  I  mean  to  keep  my 
hands  clean  after  this,  sir." 

"Don't  forget  the  stains  on  your 
heart,  Ned,"  said  Uncle  Frank  kind- 
ly. "Remember  to  whom  you  must 
take  those  stains  for  cleansing," 

Ned  had  been  proud  of  his  sharp 
bargains,  and  it  was  no  easy  matter 
for  him  to  remember  his  new  reso- 
lution to  keep  his  hands  clean;  but 
he  did  not  give  up  trying,  and  when 
he  failed,  as  he  did  sometimes,  he 
took  care  to  free  his  hands  from  dis- 
honest stains  by  confessing  his  fault, 
and  then  he  took  his  heart  stains  to 
be  washed  away  in  the  blood  of  the 

Lamb  of  God. 

Minnie  E.   Kenney. 


ASNWERS   TO  QUESTIONS  ON  CHURCH 
HISTORY,   PUBLISHED   IN   No.   19. 


i.  When  was  the  Nauvoo  Temple 
first  dedicated?  A.  On  the  6th  of 
October,  1845,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
General  Conference  held  on  that  and 
the  two  following  days  in  the  temple. 

2.  Was  the  Temple  finished  at 
this  time  ?  A.  No  ;  although  it 
was    far  enough   completed  to  hold 


selves   out   for  their   journey    west- 
ward in  search  of  a  resting  place. 

4.  Were  the  Saints  allowed  to  pre- 
pare for  their  journey  in  peace  ?  A. 
No  ;  while  it  was  known  to  the  mob 
that  they  would  leave  the  following 
spring,  their  enemies  continued  to 
annoy  and  harass  them. 

5.  When  was  the  upper  story  of 
the  Nauvoo  Temple  completed  and 
dedicated?  A.  On  the  30th  of 
November.  1845. 


QUESTIONS   ON    CHURCH   HISTORY. 

i.  After  leaving  Sugar  Creek 
where  did  the  moving  camps  of  the 
Saints  make  their  next  stopping  place? 
2.  When  was  the  first  out  door  meet- 
ing held  in  the  camp  after  leaving 
Nauvoo?  3.  Where  was  the  next 
settlement  or  camping  place  of  the 
Saints?  4.  What  labor  was  per- 
formed at  this  place?  5.  What 
other  stopping  place  did  the  Apostles 
next  locate? 


The  following  are  the  names  of 
those  who  correctly  answered  Ques- 
tions on  Church  History  published 
in  No.  19,  Vol.  25:  C.  E.  Wight, 
Rebecca  C.  Allen,  Oliver  K.  Mes- 
ervy,  Henry  H.  Blood,  and  Sophronia 
Wood. 


meetings  in. 


3.  During  the  fall  of  1845  what 
were  the  Saints  preparing  for?  A. 
They  were  engaged  in  fitting  them- 


A  carrier-pigeon  recently  Hew 
from  Bordeaux,  France,  to  Manches- 
ter, England,  ai  the  rate  of  sixty-four 
miles  an  hour,  heating  all  previous 
records. 
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Words  by  W.  W.  Phelps. 

No.  4,  Key  B|? 


GOD   IS   LOVE. 


Music  by  T.  C.  Griggs. 
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GRAI> 

JDMA'S    GLA! 

5SES. 

<( 

No; 

I  want 

to  sew." 

How  Little   Freddy    Obtained   Information 
on   Several   Points. 

UJ7REDDIE,   have    you    seen    my   specta- 

1     cles?" 

"What  you  wear  on  your  nose  and  see 
through?" 

"Yes  ;  where  are  they  ?" 

' '  Are  they  the  glasses  that  you  read  the 
Bible  with,  gramma?" 

"Yes;  the  same  glasses.  Tell  me  where 
they  are,  and  quit  asking  so  many  questions." 

"Do  you  want  to  read  with  them  now, 
Gramma  ?" 


What  are  you  going  to  sew,  gramma?' 

"  I  want  to  hem  a  few  handkerchiefs." 

"  You  can't  sew  with  the  glasses,  can  you, 
gramma  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  can.  I  can't  sew  without 
them." 

"I  thought  you  sewed  with  a  sewing 
machine,  gramma." 

"  O,  you  aggravating  boy  !  Look  right  at 
me!     Now  tell  me  where  those  glasses  are." 

"Dunno." 

"Haven't  you  seen  them  lately?" 

"Nome." 
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Make  a  Specialty  of 

Proper  Shade  for  Temple  Aprons. 

AN  ELEGANT  BOOK  MARK 


SILT  LAKE  SILK  FACTORY 


3-?6 


J.  L. 


Figured  and  Plain 

SILK  HANDKERCHIEFS 

WHOLESALE. 
the  likeness  of  BRIGHAM  YOUNG  and  SALT  LAKE  TEMPLE 
woven  in  silk,  25  Cents  each. 

CHALMERS,  Manager. 


Ulhat's  the  matte**  Houx  ? 

BROWNING  -f  BRO'S 

Lead  them  All  in  the  Sporting  Goods  Business. 

MHOLESKLS  HND   HETHIL, 


Tuao  immEfisE  stores  chuck  fljuh  of 


Fire  Arms,  Ammunition,  Pocket  Cutlery,  Fishing  Tackle,  Base  Ball  and  Lawn  Tennis  Supplies 
Tents,  Hammocks,  Bicycles  and  Sporting  Goods  of  Every  Description. 

GENUINE    THOMSON    Ja£KTER     PROOF    BOOTS    HMD    SHOES. 

Agents  for  the  New  Davis  Vertical  Feed,  High  Arm  Sewing  Machine,  THE  LATEST  AND  BEST;  Yost  Type  Writing 
Machines,  Sporting,  Blasting  and  Giant  Powder,  Caps,  Fuse,  Etc.,  Etc. 

WE  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF  GUN  REPAIRING. 

Our  prices  are  Rock  Bottom.    Send  us  your  orders,  we  can  save  you  money.    Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed 

Free  on  Application. 


BROMNING 

2461  Washington  Avenue,  Ogden,  Utah. 
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BROS., 

155  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


SMARCHAl  &  SMITH  PIANO  CO.    ORGANS^ 
V      235  E.  21st  St..N.Y.      I     $35  to  $500   5 

Our  New  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE-LIST 
just  out.  Procure  one  from  our  agent 
or  send  to  the  Juvenile  Instructor  Office 


—  DEALER    IN  — 

VLL  KINDS  OF  MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE 
IVew  Home  Sewing  Machines. 

Agent  for  the  Newman  Bros.  Organs,^ 

having  the  Patent  Air  Circulating  Reed  Calls,  producing 
tones  like  the  Pipe  Organ.     Get  prices  and  terms. 

MAIN  STREET,     -      SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH- 
15—26 

Wilford  Woodruff,  Prs't.      B.  H.  Schettler,  Ass't  Cashier. 


lon'd  gaYing^  |f  ank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 

No.  63  East  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City 

DOES  A  GENERAL  BANKING  BUSINESS ' 

Pays  5  per  cent  interest  on  savings  deposits       Money  tc 

loan  on  approved  securities  at  low  rates  of  interest 

15-i6 
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ROYAL  B.  YOUNG,  Pres't. 


J.   O.  YOUNG,  Vice-Pres't. 


M.  W.   PRATT,  Sec'y. 


DOMESTIC    SEWING    MACHINES. 

CHASE    BROS.     PIANOS,      LINDMAN    &    SON    PIANOS,      PACKARD 
ORGANS,     CLOUGH  &  WARREN   ORGANS. 


SOLID     OI-T     EJJVS-X" 


ri«IENT8. 


WHITE     FOR     OATALOGUB8 


38  MAIN   STREET, 
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Young    Bros.    Co. 

-       -       SALT    LAKE    CITY. 


THE  ONLY  LINE 

RUNNING  SOLID  TRAINS 


Union  Pacific 

SYSTEM. 

— 

MOUNTAIN    DIVISION. 


SALT  LAKE  TO  DEflVEH  \  run  summer  excursions 


WITHOUT'CHANGE 


Connections  made  in  Union  Depots  at  Denver 
and  Pueblo  for  all  points  1  Oast. 


$11.00 
19.35 
16.70 
30.00 


See  that  your   tickets  read  via  the 

Rio  Grande  Western  Ruiy. 


J.  H.  BENNETT, 

Gen'l  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 


HS    F=OL.l_OJn£S  : 

Soda  Springs  and  Return, 
Shoshone  Falls  and  Return 
Hailey  Hot  Springs  and  Return, 
Helena,  Montana  and  Return,  - 
Yellowstone  National  Park  and  Return,  59.85 
Portland  and  Return  -  -  -  52.00 
San  Francisco  and  Return,       -         67.00 


C.  S.  MELLEN,  C.  F.  RESSEGUIE. 

Gen'l  Traffic  Mgr.  Gen'l  Mgr. 

S.  W.  ECCLES,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agt. 
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Manufacturers,  Importers  and  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries,  Dry  Goods,  Notions  and  Dress  Goods,  Hardware,  Queensware,  Cl'na  and 

Glassware,  Hosiery,  Ladies',  Misses'  and  Childrens'  Wraps,  Boots,  Shoes  and  Rubber 

Goods,  flats,  Caps  and  Clothing,  Wall  Paper  and  Decorations, 

Carpets,  Rugs  and  Linoliums,  Drugs,  Etc. 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR    THE  CHAMPION  MONITOR   AND   CHARTER   OAK  STOVES,   RANGES  AND    HEATERS. 

"We  make  a  Specialty  of  Home-Made  Boots  and  Shoes  and  Duck  Goods.' 


T.    O-.    TXTeToloer,    Sij.pezlzrten-d.ezrt. 


UNION  ' 
PACIFIC 


Union  Pacific 

System. 

MOUNTHIN    DiaiSIGN. 

NEW  TIME  CARD. 


The  Finest 


Salt  Water  Bathing  in  the  World! 


On  and  after  Sept.  1,  1690,  Trains  will  arrive  and  depart 
at  Utah  &  Nevada  Depot  as  follows: 


Leave  Salt  Laka 

t8  10a.  m. 
10  45  a.  m. 

1  30  p.  m. 

2  45  p.  m. 
5  10  p.  m. 

*6  45  p.  m. 


Arrive  Garfieid 

t9  25  a.  m. 
11   30  a.  m. 

2  15  p.m. 

3  30  p.  m. 
5  55  p.  m. 

*7  30  p.  m. 


Leeve  Garfield 

11  45  a.m. 

2  45  p.  m. 
t2  55  p.  m. 

5  10p.  m. 

7  45  p.  m. 


Arrive  Salt  Lake 

12  30  p.m. 

3  30  p.  m. 
t4  55  p.  m. 

5  55  p.  m. 

3  30  p.  m. 


9  00  p.  m.    *9  45  p.  m. 


*  Daily  except  Monday  and  Tuesday,      t  Except  Sunday. 

FHRE   FOR   ROUND  TRIP,    50    CEJ4TS. 

Tickets  for  sale  at  201  Main  Street  and  at  Depot. 

S.  W.  Eccles,  G.F.A.,Salt  Lake.  H.  W.  Adams.A.G.P.A. 
C.  S.  Mellen,  G.  T.  M.,  Omaha. 


F.  Auerbach  &  Bro. 

Dry   Goods,     Fancy    Goods,   Millinery, 
Carpets,  Shoes,  Etc. 


Established  .1864. 


One  Pries  to  All. 


F.    AUERBACH 
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THE  pfliH, 

First  door  west  of  Clock  on  First  Smith  Street, 

The  great  Bargain  and  Novelty  Store  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  carry  a  large  line  of  House  Furnishing  Goods  in 
Crockery,  Glass,  Tin,  Wooden  and  Willow  Ware, 
Table  and  Pocket  Cutlery ;  Jewelry,  Japanese  Good9 
and  Toys.  Notice  the  place, 

13  W.  First  South  Street,  Salt  Lake  City. 


Ftit*,  PliflSfl  flflD  WOOIiEfl  GOODS 

In  Great  Variety.   All  the  Novelties  of  the  Season. 

Call  mid  Examine  Style,  Quality  arid  Prices  at 

TEASDHLS  4  STORES, 


7VYKIN   ST., 


SHLT  LHKE  CITV. 


Win.  N.  DAYIES, 
Bookbinder, 

BoxE., 

PROVO,    -    UTAH. 


All  kinds  of   Magaznies 
Bound  in  any  style  desired. 


Old  Books  Rebound  and  made 
—  like  new. — 

Account  Books  of  every  de- 
scription made  to  order. 


Estimates  Cheerefully  Siven 


^A-ffiVta   V--A-A--/.  .■■■:.■■   A 


?w^A^ft*.A*.A.*.»~*-...|....^>^,.^^A»^»x»_  .  . 


pi^e    Insurance    Co. 

OF 

UTAH. 


Paid  tip  Capital,   - 
Assets,      -     -     -     - 


$200,000.00. 
$272,865.58. 


DIRECTORS. 

Henry  Dinwoodey,     P.  T.  Farnsworth,       John  C.  Cutler. 
George  Romney,         William  H.  Howe,       David  Eec lea, 
Thomes  G.  Webber,    John  Henry  Smith,    Geo.  W-  Thatcher, 
Frank  W.  Jennings,  Charles  S.  Burton. 

OFFICERS. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT,  Pres'f       JAMES  SPARP,  Vice-Pres't. 

LEWIS  S.  HILLS,  Treasurer.     ELIAS  A.  SMITH,  Secretary. 

W.  J.  BATEMAN,  Ass't  Secretary. 

H.  J.  GRANT  &  Co.,  AGENTS 


THE    JUVENILE.     .NSTRUCTOR. 


BURTOIi-GJWERCo. 


Lumber,  Mouldings,  Sash  and  Doors, 
Combination  Fence  and  Fence  Machines. 


Agents  HOUSEHOLD  and  STANDARD  SEWING  MACHINES.     GOOD    AGENTS    WANTED. 

Factory  Cor.  8th  South  and  State  Road.   Up  Town  Office  101  E.  1st  South  Street,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 
24-25 

26  %  %  TJIOPS,  28  %  %  TH0ffiflS,30 1 K.  TH0(DAS,32 

EAST  FIRST  SOUTH  STREET, 
SALT     LAKE    CITY,    UTAH. 


Heber  J.  Grant,  President. 

E.  S.  WelU,  Sec.  &  Treas. 

Beo.  T.  Odell,  Aest  Manager. 

A.  6.  Barber,  3!gr.  Logan  Branch, 


ESTABLISHED    1884. 


Jos.  F.  Smith,  Vice- F resident, 
J.  F.  Grant,  General  31  imager. 
E.  T.  Woolley,  Mgr.  Ogden  Branch, 
G.  G.  Wright,  Mgr.  Eagle  Koch  Branch 


DIRBOTOR8 = 
Heber  J.  Grant,     J.  F.  Grant,     Weo.  T.  Odell,     Jnti.  Henry  Smith. 

Job.  F.  Smith,     Francis   31.  Lyman,     James  Sharp,     >V.  W.  Rlter, 
Geo.  Komney,  Junius  F.  Wells  and  C.  S.  Burton. 


CO-OPERATIVE  WAGON   AND  MACHINE  CO. 

SUCCESSORS   TO   GRANT,   OOELL   k   CO.  AND   HOWARD    SEBREE   CO. 

THE    LEADING    IMPLEMENT    HOUSE    IN    UTAH. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  OGDEN  AND  LOGAN,  UTAH,  AND  EAGLE  ROCK,  IDAHO.   3.26 


THE  STATE  BANK  OF  UTAH, 

No.  60  Main.  Street, 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT,  President 

WM.  B.  PRESTON,  Vice-President, 
HEBER  M.  WELLS,  Cashier. 


DIRECTORS 

Joseph  F.  Smith, 
Win.  H.  Rowe. 
Abraham  H.  Cannon, 
Spencer  Clawson, 
Elias  Morris; 


Chas.  S.  Burton, 
Nephi'W.  Clayton, 
Frank  Y.  Taylor, 
Philo  T.  Farnsworth, 
Richard  W.  Young, 


Henry  A.  Woolley. 

Receives  deposits  payable  on  demand, 
Loans  money  on  approved  security, 
Draws  exchange  on  all  principal  points, 
Pays  5  per  cent,  on  savings  deposits, 
Compounds  interest  thereon  quarterly, 
Pays  careful  attention  to  country  trade 
And  Wants  Your  Business.  10-26 


WM.  DRIYIR  &  SON, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Drugs,  Medicines,  Paints,  Oils  and  Varnishes. 

We  Guarantee  the  trade  perfect  satisfaction. 
Your  Orders  Solicited. 


WM.  DRIVER  &  SON",  Ogden,  Utah. 
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JOHN  C.  CUTLER  &  BRO.. 


HOENTS 


ProYO  Woolen  Mills,    -  -   Provo,  Utah,  and 

Deseret  Woolen  Mills,  -  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of 

HOME-MADE 
WOOLEN    GOODS. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  AT 

|fo.   36   mai9    St.,    Salt    laK<?    qty. 


The  H.  A.  Tuckett  Candy  Co 

STEAJVI  CflfiDV  WO^KS, 

SALT      LAKE     CITY,     UTAH, 
Manufacturers  of 

FINE  CANDIES  for  the  Retail  Trade. 
PURE    GOODS    AT    REASONABLE   PRICES. 

■  16-26 ■ 

GODBE    PITTS   DRUG  CO., 

DIREOTOHS = 
L.  S.  Hills,  H.  Din  woudey,    David  James,    W.  U.  Shearman,   J.  B.  Farlow. 

WHOLES AJLE  AND  RETAXIj  DRUGGISTS. 

Prescriptions  Accurately  Filled  Day  oh  Night.     Mail  and  Express 
Orders  Receive  Special  Attention. 

PRICES  LOW  AS  POSSIBLE  FOR  PURE  GOODS. 

FATEtOISTIZSEl  TTOTJR  FRIENDS. 

Salt  L#ke  City. 
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Godbe  Pitts  Drug  Co. 


